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Masterminds on job: Toronto Rapid Transit 
Canada’s One-World Classroom - Albert Shea 
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beyond THE HOME 


Today the Canadian woman has many roles to play : 


In national affairs, her vote is gaining more and more strength and importance. 


2IRD OOO 


to benefit our whole national life and individual welfare. 


In business, she is assuming more and more responsibility in executive, managing, directing 


and buying capacities. 


In the home, she is nurse, teacher, wife, purchasing agent, house- 
keeper and cook 


That is why the problems of today are a challenge to every 
Canadian woman. By thoughttul and enlightened voting... by con- 
structive service to business ... and by moulding her children and 
influencing her family in the way of good citizenship... she is pro- 
moting the kind of thought and action needed to keep Canada 


sound, sane and progressive am 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED 


LOS REIL IPE POA IT Rt 





There are 
3,750,000 Canadian women who are eligible to vote ...a tremendous influence that can be used 
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ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 












Cost less to own... 
to operate... 





fo maintain 


a i 


Own a Chevrolet Advance-Design truck and 
you'll own the biggest money-saver of them all! 
Reason? You get triple economy! Yes, Chevrolet trucks have lower 
operating and upkeep costs and low initial cost. 


See your Chevrolet truck dealer and see how much you save! 


SCENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 
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— rn which Industry has in the 
future of British Columbia is evidenced 
by the industrial expansion taking 
place. Industry’s confidence in this 
area of opportunity is based on the 
great combination of advantages which 
include: Forestry Products, Vast 
Power and Natural Resources, Mining, 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Transportation 
Facilities, Educational Advantages, 
Temperate Climate, Sound Govern- 
ment Administration and a Strategic 
position for World Trade combined 
with all year round availability of 
ports. 

















© PRINCE 
» RUPERT 


These things point to British Columbia 
as the Canadian Province of Industrial 
Opportunity. 


It is these advantages that are bring- 
ing new industry to British Columbia. 
YOU are welcomed and invited. 








If you will supply preliminary information 
covering your requirements (confidential) we 
will supplement the brochure below with oa 
special information report directly applied to 
your problem. 









Write now for this brochure giving detailed 
information about this progressive province. 





Department of Trade and Industry 
Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 
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CANADA 


Apprehensions Relieved 


I AM SURE that you and your col- 
leagues must feel a great glow of 
satisfaction . I must admit that I 
had apprehensions when the projected 
change was announced, as I feared 
that the temptation to depart from 
former standards might be too strong, 
as it has been with other publications 
in recent years. I always considered 
SATURDAY NIGHT to be in a class by 
itself, so my fears are understandable. 

I find in looking through the new 
copy that the old SaTuRDAY NIGH: :s 
still with us, only in a new and more 
attractive dress, with some interesting 
features and departments added. As 
far as | am concerned, you and your 
colleagues have succeeded in what you 
apparently set out to do: to present 
a new publication which, while main- 
taining its reputation as the only Cana- 
dian purveyor of really objective news 
interpretation and comment, has add- 
ed materially to its news-stand appeal. 
Montreal, Que. A. 


R. W. YOUNG 


Become a Digest 


HAVING READ CAREFULLY 
through your first issue in the new 
format, it is difficult to dispel an 
impression that, in the publishers’ 
desire for a crisper form of journal- 
ism, there has been a sacrifice of the 
atmosphere of adult penetration that 
your more mature readers have long 
associated with vour paper. 

To mention one or two points, apart 
from what is frankly admitted to be 
a general impression or perhaps aris- 
ing therefrom, vour hitherto proud 
and unequivocal by-lines have become 
deeply submerged under “stunt” de- 
partmental captions that appear to be 
little more than ideas developed else- 
where and have nothing distinctive 
about them. The articles themselves 
seem compressed in space, to appear 
as digests of what your contributors 
and editors h: ive in mind, rather than 
the clear and full expositions to which 
we, Vour readers, are accustomed. 

It may be that vour desire to reach 
a wider readership will be met, but in 
this reader’s mind, vou have 
merely placed yourselves squarely in 
competition with the more ubiquitous 
consumer papers without adding to 
your distinctive Canadian atmosphere, 
but rather diluting your traditions and 
influence 

In short, 


appears to be 


at least, 


SATURDAY NIGHT now 
“just another mag 


and it is impossible to congratulate 


azine” 


you on the result of what has obvious- 
ly cost a great deal of effort. 

HERBERT R. RICI 
Ste {rine cde Be idevue, Que. 


Easier to Read 


I HAVE BEEN a reader of vour paper 
for many years and the old stvle al- 
Ways annoved me, for it Was neither 
a newspaper nor a magazine. It was 
not stiff enough to stay upright in one’s 
hand like a magazine, nor pliable like 
a newspaper; in fact, the only solution 
Was to told it in four, so that it quickly 
resembled the “penny dreadful” of our 
vouth, which could be folded in like 
manner and slipped between the pages 


of some learned tome, out of.teacher’s 
sight. 

This edition is splendid, and the 
extensive coverage of Canadian news 
of all phases is very gratifying. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. NORA E. ARNO!), 


Especially in Bed 
1 THINK it is a great improvemcat, 
especially as it facilitates reading in 
bed, which I do a great deal of. . 
Toronto, ALAN BROWN, M.D, 


Harder to Read 
FOR FIFTEEN YEARS I have been 
a regular subscriber to your paper, 
and enjoyed its dignified character . . , 
This modernized edition is to my 
way of thinking much less attractive. 
It is harder to read and the headi: gs 
do not stand out as readily. It wor ild 
appear to be the illegitimate son of 
Saturday Evening Post and Time. } 
think this is most regrettable. 
Montreal, Que. DR. L. C. MONTGOMERY 


Twenty Years 


I HAVE BEEN a subscriber to Satur- 
pAY NIGHT for some twenty years, and 
while I liked the old set- up very mu ch 
I think the new format is a decided 
improvement. I was particularly grati- 
fied with the article “25 Million Volts 
of Hope” (SN Oct. 18) by Muriel 
Snider on the cancer research work 
being done here in Saskatchewan. The 
article and pictures are exceedingly 
good and will constitute a stimulus to 
cancer research. 

Regina. T. C. DOUGLAS 


Recalls Dafoe's View 
1ONG AGO I appreciated entirely 
the late John Dafoe’s view as to Sat- 
URDAY NIGHT. I have always found it 
not only interesting but wisely chal- 
lenging. It is a wonderfully informa- 
tive and reasoned m: igazine editorially 

. My anticipations have been more 
than met. 


Montreal, P.Q. VERNON KNOWLES 


Scuffled It 


I HAVE NOTHING but condemna- 
tion for the new SN. First, a feeling 
of sadness for a weekly friend of a 
lifetime—-DEAD. (1 think you will 
find my tather’s name among the ear- 
liest subscribers. ) 

Second impulse. I threw it on the 
floor and scuffled it under my feet. 
[ just HATE it . Why an American 
format? Can't we do something Cana- 
dian? 


Toronto MARJORIE FITZ-GIBEON 


The ‘‘Tuesday Nigh’''? 


FOR SOME TIME I have been le 
to keep up with the Saturday Ever ng 
Post which is dated Saturday and 2r- 
rives the previous Tuesday. But now 
comes the new SATURDAY NIGHT, &!- 
riving on Saturday and dated the ol- 
lowing Tuesday and with The Frnt 
Page on Page 7. 

What with the Russians having ‘he 
atomic bomb and all, I don’t know, do 
you? Aside from that please congratu- 
late yourselves on your new issue 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. R. C. MCCUILLY. 
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g Philippe Nicol, 3-ft., 23-year-old 
Montreal midget with a criminal rec- 
ord. was told by Judge Guerin that 
he «ould have to stop threatening his 
mo‘uer with a knife if he didn’t want 
to be “put away for a long time”. 


a | dward Hodgson, 86, of Victoria, 
B.C., ex-cowboy and veteran miner 
of the Yukon Gold Rush in 1897, 
sailcd from Montreal recently to study 
coa -mine construction in England. 


a London, Ont., milkman’s horse 
ma\ now realize that crime does not 
pay Since the apples on a certain tree 
ulong his route have been ripe he has 
helped himself every day. One day, 
however, he leaned too far and got 
stuck in the fence. In a panic he kick- 
ed loose and bolted. Horse and wagon 
were found overturned in a nearby 
gull). The wagon was badly damaged 
but the horse escaped with a few cuts 
and bruises. He hasn’t stolen any ap- 


ples since. 


# Professor Charles E. Hendry, social 
relations expert at the University of 
Toronto, thinks zoot-suit gangs could 
be broken up by the use of applied 
science. Such laboratories were used 
by the U.S. Office of Strategic Services 


snes SCIENCE “ques, paPt 
A i. 






gon mane we ie 





LLL 


during the war to re-educate enemy 
public behind the lines and usually 
contained some twenty experts, both 
social scientists and anthropologists. 


® Harry Wallis of Annapolis Royal, 
NS. collected the honey from his 
aplury and removed the supers to his 
home. But he lett his door open and 
the bees tollowed him, covering win- 
dows, walls and floors. Mr. Wallis had 
to use a smoke screen to enter the 
house to get some clothes, then he and 
his wife took up temporary residence 
in nearby canteen. 


@ Saskatchewan’s Supervisor of Fish- 
erics, “Gus” MacDonald, has compil- 
ed the following statistics about the 
age. of fish in Lake Athabaska: 
Trout: 


eight Length Age 
lbs. 1913” 12 years 
2 Ibs. 2334” 16 vears 
Ibs. 2814” 22 years 
Pik 
lbs. Y”".7” l vear 
2 Ibs. <2 4 vears 
; Ibs yA: 10 year 
ibs. a 15 years 


@ the third time was unlucky for 
Alexander Less of Winnipeg after an 
arciment at his lodgings. The first 
tins police arrived he promised to 
behave. A quarter of an hour later, 
wh n called again, they found him 
Sti’ arguing but packing his clothes 
an preparing to leave, so they just 
Waned him again. Twenty minutes 
later the landlady called once more 
and said Less had entered through 





the coal chute and was continuing the 
argument in the upstairs hall. This 
time the police locked him up. 


@ Forty-two-year-old Charles Carniel 
of Halifax and Montrea!, son of a for- 
mer German Consul to Canada, ac- 
companied his landlady in Los Angeles 
to the apartment of her estranged hus- 


CORD BODY PLIES 


alsa 


band and was stabbed through the 
heart. Rushed to hospital, his heart 
was sewn on both sides with eight 
stitches, the first such operation the 
hospital recorded. 


@ The Saskatchewan Association of 
Barbers and Beauticians thinks mod- 
ern youth must be enticed into “bar- 
berism”, so they raised apprentices’ 
wages $2.50 weekly. 


@ In Winnipeg, live ammunition was 
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discovered twice in one week in time 
to prevent a major explosion. A hand 
grenade and a 17-lb. anti-tank shell 
were found in garbage about to be 
dumped in the city’s giant new incin- 
erator. 


@ Turning down a suggestion that 
British cars be used by Vancouver 
policemen, Chief Walter Mulligan 
said: “The cars give excellent perform- 
ance, but our men are just too big”. 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF B. F. GOODRICH 


“s* NYLON SHOCK SHIELDS — 


practically eliminate damage to tires by bruising 


The nylon shock shield built into 
B. FB. Goodrich tires is a new develop- 
ment whieh reduces truekers’ tire 
costs. The shock shields lavers of 
rubber-coated nvlon cord—absorb some 
of the shock of Impact and distribute 
the balanee over wider areas, thus 


protecting the underlying eord body. 


Prack tire mileage is increased beeause 


nvlon shock shields 


l. provide vreater resistance to 
broisine 

2 result} in less danger of tread 
separation 


3. enable more tires to be ree apped. 


Nvlonis proving highly efleetive for this 


purpose beeause it is tougher and more 


elastic has hieher shock-absorbing 


qualities than the fabrie previously 


used. Another Important advantave 


of nvlon shock shields is that) tires discuss your problem with you. Drop 


run cooler and heat buildup Is reduced 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


NYLON DIVISION 
Merchandising Service, C-I-L House, Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Que. 


ONTARIO DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 80 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
UEBEC DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: C-I-L HOUSE, BEAVER HALL HILL, MONTREAL 


Manufacturers of Nylon Filament Yarns ‘and Staple Fibres 


the properties of nylon fibres can do tor 
prey 


Nylon shock shields are just one more 
example of the wide variety of ways in 
which nylon’s unique combination of 
superior qua ities makes cood produc ts 


better and new produc ts possible. 


Nylon Can Cut YOUR Costs 


And ‘ncrease Your Profits 


You mav not be interested in reducing 
truck tire costs. But, if vou use textiles 
in-any form, the cost-cutting properties 
nvlon are worth mvestigating lor 


YOuUr par ticular business 


Nvlon fibres are solving many indust: 
probl ms by giving better performance 


over loncer periods for less moneys 


vu will find it worthwhile to see what 


Our technicians will be vlad te 


thie’. 


TUNE IN C.1.L. SERENADE SUNDAY EVENINGS DOMINION NETWORK 








Perhaps YOU can 
profit from the properties of 


NYLON FIBRES 


HIGH STRENGTH + LIGHT WEIGHT 
TOUGHNESS + DURABILITY 
ELASTICITY » FLEXIBILITY 

LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 

QUICK DRYING + EASY CLEANING 


RESISTANCE TO DETERIORATION BY 
MILDEW, SOIL ROT, PETROLEUM OILS 
AND ALKALIES 


HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 





SERVING CANADIANS N 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FOR SALE 
OR RENT 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
298-300 BAY STREET 


Building 50 x 90 Feet 
2 Storeys and Basement 
Lane—Side and Rear 


Call or Write Owner 


CROWN TRUST CO. 


302 Bay Street 
WA. 3864 


GORDON JEFFERY 


Organist 
Assisted by 


The London Chamber Orchestra, 
conductor Ernest White 


f 4 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S CHURCH 


EATON AUDITORIUM 
Wednesday, November 2nd 
at 8.30 p.m. 


' dG on 3Uc 


In each issue 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


28 Departments 
Editorials 
Byline Writers 


News Round-up 














DOLLAR GAP WIDENS 
TRADE with the US. 


shows a steadily increasing adverse 
balance. All this year imports from 
the U.S. have been running above the 
1948 level, and our sales to the U.S. 
In September, 


CANADA'S 


have been well below 
1948, we had a favorable balance 
largely because of the cattle sales 
which followed the lifting of the ex- 
port embargo. There was no such 
boost this year, and our adverse bal- 
ance with the U.S. in nine months ot 
1949 is up to more than $430 millions. 


PROMOTER’'S DREAM 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has soon to 
decide what to do with an Act of Con- 
gress of direct concern to Canada 
which was rushed through just before 
the end of the session. It authorizes 
the President to “negotiate and con- 
clude with Canada” an agreement for 
a location survey of a railway route 
trom Prince George, B.C., to Alaska 
Just a vear ago the State Department 
asked for Canadian views on this pro- 
ject and got a very cold answer. Of- 
ficially Canada said the idea was “pre- 
mature”. If President Truman does 
approach Ottawa the first question 
will be where the traffic for the rail- 
road would come from. The Alaska 
Highway carry four or five 
times its present traffic. If Congress 
is sO anxious to spend money on new 
what's wrong with the 


could 


development 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


NICE EPITHETS 
MR. DOUGLAS ABBOTT'S stvle in 


presenting the budget was precisely 
described by Earl Rowe (PC, Duffer- 
“genial, 
pleasant and satisfied”. Mr. Abbott 


got his nose out of the paper more 


in-Simcoe). It was, he said 


than he sometimes does. and made a 
atfair of 
which is inevitably prettv heavy go- 
ing. With immense enjovment he 


very listenable a speech 


allowed himself one political jibe. The 





== 
Capital Press 


FINANCE MINISTER: to counter- 
act a slump, Mr. Abbott promises big 
measures. 


highway and_ housing 





OTTAWA VIEW 


Budget resolutions, he said, “repre- 
sent a program which seems”—he 
smiled round the House—*‘seems to 
have commended itself to all sections 
of the country”. 

Mr. Rowe. pointing out that this 
was the second presentation of the 
1949 budget, called it “that dusty 
document”, a phrase worthy of 
Churchill 





TORIES AND TRADE 


THE PC'S are lining up with the 
British Tories in asking for a Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference. 
The suggestion evokes not the s‘ight- 
est response from the Government, 
who contend that no full-dress con- 
ference could improve on the detailed 
discussions which are constantly go- 
ing on with the U.K. Max Macken- 
vie, the Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, and J. G. Taggart. 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, are 
now in London trving to complete the 
review of next vear’s trade possibil- 
ities which was started in Ottawa last 
month by the full Continuing Com- 
mittee. On the upshot of their discus- 
sions will hang the 1950 contracts for 
tood and lumber 


BOOKING ORDERS 


BRITISH SALESMEN have at last 
arrived in numbers with 
post-devaluation prices. Interest is re- 
ported to be higher than for a long 
time past, but it’s too early to assess 
the value of the orders placed. Sep- 
tember continued the down trend in 
imports from the U.K. and from the 
rest of the sterling area. October will 
not be much better. Total imports 
trom the U.K. for the first nine 
months of the vear were $23 millions 
above 1948, and the U.K.’s’ deficit 
with Canada is $11 > millions’ less 
That’s in the right direction but it 
doesn’t go far towards bridging a 
nine-months gap of $300 millions. 


goods at 


ECONOMICS vs. GEOGRAPHY 


RUMBLES of 
heard about the U.S. terminus of the 
pipeline from the Alberta oilfield. In 
cold economics the oi] companies, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
and the Government are undoubtedly 
right that the cheapest way of bring 
ing Alberta oil to market is to pipe it 
to Superior, Wis., from which it can 
be taken on either to Sarnia or to the 
Chicago area. It is also sensible, in 
economic terms, to sell western oil in 
western markets on either side of the 
frontier and to buy oil for the east 
from the east. But the critics, whom 
Mr. Howe dubs “little Canadians”, 
argue that Canada was not built in 
terms of cold economics. Mr. Drew 
put it like this: “The Minister (Mr. 
Howe) may dismiss the statement 
that it is worth an extra $10 millions 
to carry the pipeline to the Lakehead; 


discontent are. still 





—Bob Bown 


SPEAKER of the House, Ross M.ic- 


donald: notably fair in his rulings 
but. . . if that argument is sound 


then why did we ever build railrouds 
across Canada?” . . 


MR. SPEAKER TRIES 


THE PRESENT SPEAKER, Mr 
Ross Macdonald, has always listened 
to members’ arguments before maki iv 
a ruling and has tried most consci: )- 
tiously to be fair. Last week’s appeal 
against one of his rulings was the first 
Any Speaker may make mistakes; | 
continual appeals, with the suspicio! 
that his impartiality may be in que 
tion, won't change his rulings. TI 
are merely reminders that he can 

ways rely on Government votes 

support him. And the more he ma 
ages to forget that the better Speake: 
he will be. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS SCORE 


THE RESTORATION ot | priv: 
members’ time in this Parliament has 
brought ample justification. E. D 
Fulton’s Amendment to the Crimi 
Code dealing with “crime comics” hus 
been read a second time, and the |iw 
officers of the provinces and e 
Dominion are consulting abaut 
most effective form legal action co 
take. R. R. Knight (CCF, Saskatoc 
got almost as much general supp 
tor his motion about federal aid 
education, and the Prime Minister 
ceived it sympathetically. It is a ti 
ute both to the private members < 
to the Government that these deba 
should have been so constructive. } 
St. Laurent’s readiness to accept ide 1s 
from other parts of the House \ 
also shown in his approval (™ 
modifications) of Stanley Know 
(CCF, Winnipeg North Cent 
amendment to the proposed chan. °s 
in the BNA Act. The House gi\ 's 
him top marks for his attitude. 


THE SHIPPING DILEM/A A 


LIKE MOST Canadians, the Gove 
ment wants a healthy Canadian n 
chant marine. It also wants to “ke p 
the Government out of business” < 
to help bridge the dollar-sterling ¢ 
But how do you justify lending 
British $10 million a month and it 
the same time subsidizing Canad: \n 
ships to compete with theirs? This 's 
“under consideration” — with ccd 
towels and aspirin. 


/ 
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“Cover 


‘SNG BOARDS and citizens’ lobbies are en- 
n busy wordy activity towards town planning. 
Yet Canada still re- 
mains behind many other 
countries whose cease- 
less efforts towards the 
city beautiful make us 
look like a ‘‘nation of 
cliff-dwellers."" In this 
issue an expert shows us 
that the stream isn't 
quite stagnant — Toron 
to's subway construc- 
tion, for example, un- 
der the supervision of 
this week's covermen, 
R. B. Jennings, Resident 
Engineer (left) cand his 
assistant, J. R. Sloan, is 
a step into the future— 
the overall view the present flow of practical 
a is © sticky trickle-—Photo by Gordon Jarrett 
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St. Laurent versus Duplessis 


FOR ANYONE with a good mem- 
ory there is something ironic if not 
slightly ludicrous about the degree 
of tender solicitude expressed in 
several quarters lest Mr. St. Lau- 
rent, by his handling of Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, should ruffle 
the waters of controversy. 

The Prime Minister is being 
urged by the former Premier of 
Ontario, by the present Premiers of 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, and by 
others, to be very careful to employ 
the utmost courtesy and forbear- 
ance in his handling of the consti- 
tutional question. The provincial 
premiers should be called together 
for a conference, and in the mean- 
time nothing should be done which 
might possibly offend their suscep- 
tibilities. Otherwise, urge these 
counsellors, some provincial leader 
may get his back up and Dominion- 
Provincial Relations be soured for 
years to come. 

Any Canadian old enough to 
vote is old enough also to remem- 
ber the contribution of some pro- 
vincial leaders—several of them 
identical with those now vocal— 
towards harmony and amitv in 
recent Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions. Such conferences have fatled 
pretty consistently, sometimes it 
would seem from ignorance or bad 
counsel, from power 
politics, sometimes from sincere 
clashes of conviction. In 1935-36 it 
looked as though the miracle was 
going to happen that a!l 
provinces would agree on constitu: 
tional amendment procedure. But 
New Brunswick bobbed up with an 
extreme version of the “compact 
theory,” that conference 
lapsed. 


sometimes 


nine 


and co! 


Path Through a Swamp 


In 1937-38 the national gov- 
ernment tried, with the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission, to open up a 
path through the fiscal swamp, and 
what happened? Aberhart refused 
to present a brief, declined to assist 
the Commission in any other way. 
Hepburn allowed his persona! ani 
mosity to Mackenzie King to over- 
come his statesmanship, ended up 
by giving the Commission and the 
Federal Government a piece of his 
mind in the hearings at Toronto 
Premier Duplessis refused even to 
supply the Commission with fiscal 
statistics, declined to help the Com- 
mission with a brief, and 
Montreal lawyer to tell the Com- 
mission politely in French that it 


sent a 


was none of their business. 
Everyone remembers what hap- 
pened at the Dominion-Provincial 
conference of 1941. Read the blunt 
speeches of Hepburn, Pattullo and 
Aberhart. and the pacific replies of 
Mackenzie King. And the break-up 
of the 1945-46 conference is even 
fresher in memory. Premier Du- 
plessis, who now pleads with Mr. 





St. Laurent for a show of courtesy 
to the provinces, walked out of the 
conference—killed it—with no bet- 
ter excuse than pressure of business 
at Quebec City. He was welcomed 
on his return there by a mass dem- 
onstraiion of party stalwarts who 
hailed him “Savior of Quebec.” 

This welcome, I am told, had 
been elaborately prepared many 
hours in advance. 


Lofty and Vital Issues 


The issues now at stake are too 
lofty and vital for recriminations or 
vindictiveness. The constitutional 
reform now pending will centre on 
the relations between St. Laurent 
and Duplessis. It is fortunate that 
it should be so. Mr. St. Laurent 
comes to Ottawa as a great French- 
speaking Canadian, supported by 
sixtv-five or so Liberal members 
from Quebec and several others 
from French-speaking Catholic 
ridings. It is going to be very diffi- 
cult for Duplessis or anyone else to 
persuade many people that the 
Prime Minister is going to use his 
position and support to reduce the 
status of his own special followers. 

Duplessis, who mav be com- 
pletely sincere, says in effect that 
the welfare of his compatriots de- 
mands a high degree of provincial 
autonomy, guaranteed by an iron- 
clad constitution and protected by 
a “veto” which would allow Quebec 
to block any proposed ameudment, 
no matter how minor. 

St. Laurent tends rather to take 
the line first voiced by Sir George 
Cartier, that the welfare and pro 
gress of French-speaking Canadians 
lies in a true partnership, in which 
his compatriots come to Ottawa 
and play their vital role in the wel- 
fare of the whole nation. The best 
protection for minorities anywhere 
is not a declaration on paper, which 
can oe swept away OV ernight. but a 
living spirit of toleration and fair 
play in an association of partners. 

Mackenzie King, in the relations 
catalogued above, was a model of 
Mr. St. Lau- 
and has 


patience and courtes\ 
rent 1s just 
some patience. But I sense from his 
words and actions that whereas 
“Mackenzie King tended to wait for 
hings to work themselves out, the 
present Prime Minister means to 
emp'ov with due regard tor pro- 
vincial rights the extensive powers 
with which the Canadian pecple 
endowed him last June. 


as courteous 


Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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“Men are mustically united; a mystic 
bond fh ( kes nen one.’ 
Car e, Essays 
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6lst. Frederick 


Birthday: Nov. 6, 
James Alcock, Curator of the National 


Mouse Ottawa 


x. District Inspector ot ¢ stoms d 
Exc Dep ne ot Nation 
Re v Ss ee 34. Co c es ive 

silver tea se ce. a wrist watch 











Death: James Edward Connolly, 79. 
of Montreal, once well-known Eastern 
Canada lacrosse player 


Death: Alexander F. Brigham, 

outstanding figure in Canadian mining 
and pioneer diamond miner in South 
Africa Hollin- 


Formerly manager of 


ger Consolidated Gold Mines. Died in 
New York after a long illness 


Vhat...! 
| CANT 
PASS? , 


é 


“Now 


get life insurance 


I'm really worried! They 





ever. 


“Sure I’ve been approached before t 


have just told me | 


Death: Everett W. “Pat” Hogan, Can- 
ada’s “Reindeer King.” in charge of 
the Government’s experimental rein- 
deer herd project in the Arctic since 
1944 which provided work and meat 
tor western Arctic Eskimos; in Ed- 
monton. 


Death: The Rev. Arthur Murphy, 93, 


one of Canada’s oldest Anglican 
clergvmen, at Vancouver. His wife. 
better-known as authoress “Janey 


Canuck.” died some vears ago 












can’t 


certainly for the time being and probably 


o buv—half a dozen 


times—but I wouldn’t let anvone hurry me into it. I realize 


now that my tamily are out on a limb, as far as their future 


is concerned. [’d give anything for another chance to safe- 


guard my wife, the girls, and young Jimmie.” 


Your London Life representative knows from experience the 


danger of delay. Let him help vou plan for the future NOW, 





Insurance Company 


aye 
d 


(KALA L 





ce - London. Canada 





Death: William John Beattie, 63, 
Vice-president of the Canada. Life In. 
surance Company (appointed six (ays 
before his death), in Toronto. 


Death: Willis T. Dewees, 74. onc of 
the continent’s “Grand Old Men” o; 
movie theatres, in Vancouver. Bor? jn 
Kentucky, he spent his youth on ci'tle 
ranches in Kansas and Oklahoma, »ut 
“wanted to make some easy moie\ 
without having to work too hard;” 
came to Vancouver in 1909, built ond 
bought theatres, and at one time own- 
ed every movie theatre in the city 


Death: William Joseph Dean, 50. of 
Loronto, believed to be first Canac 

to win Military Medal in World \ 
Il 


Death: the Hon. Charles D. Wh te, \ 
78, Justice of the Superior Court of 

the District of St. at Sher- 
brooke, Que., after a long illness; he 

retired a year ago after twenty-seven 

Vears on the Bench and fifty-two years 

as a practitioner of law. 


Francis, 


Death: Mrs. Helena Flemming, 84, 
widow of J. K. Flemming, one-time 
Premier of New Brunswick, at Ji 
per, N.B 


Death: 
more, 


Pierre Godefroy, 93, in Ra 
Ont. Reputed to be Canada’s 
oldest husband, he had been married 
for nearly 76 vears. Survived by ten 
fifteen children, thirty-five grande! 
dea, thirty-two 

rd twenty-five 
children. 


great-grandchildi 


ereat-great-grand : ' 


Death: Henry F. Hoeschen, 68, pio- 
neer brewer of Saskatoon, died last 


Week in Seattle 


Death: W. G. Van Egmont, 66, 
signer of office buildings, schools 
hospitals in Saskatchewan: of a he 
attack on a car trip to Stoughton, n 


Regina, to spot game for a hunt 
trip. 
Death: Mme. Charles Rochereau de 


la Sablicre, 72. leader of Toront 
French colony. Her late husband \ 
French Consular Agent from 1908 
1942 and Consul for Belgium 19 
1940 


s 


Death: John Herbert (Jack) Bro 
35, of Hamilton, member of the H: 
iltton Wildcat team which won the D 
minion rugby championship in 19 


Death: Dr. Edward Thomas Cle 
land, 85, of Hudson, Que., one 
Montreal’s oldest dental surgeons. 


Death: Frederic Augustus Sabbat 
Ir., 78, at Grand’Meére, Que. A nat 
ot Troy, New York, he helped 
foundation for Canada’s pulp 
paper industry. He became a natu 
ized Canadian in 1928 and from t 
date until his death was President 
the Dryden Paper Company. 





Death: Lloyd A. H. Warren, 
founder of the Extension Service 
the Department of Actuarial Scic 
at the University of Manitoba, 
head of the Department since I' 
until he retired last year. A native 
Balderston, Ont., he was Professor 
Mathematics at Queen’s Univers 
1931-5, and Honorary President of t 
Winnipeg branch of the Royal Ast 
nomical Scoiety. 
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Precarious Standard 


time that Canadian opinion woke up to 
ct that there is nothing the least sacrosanct 
the Canadian standard of living either for 
rs or for capitalists. It depends entirely 
1) the productive activity of the Canadian 
and (2) the market value in the outside 
of Canada’s chief products. Item (1) is 
iced chiefly by our own disposition and 
which at the moment are not of the most 
rious, but it can also be adversely affected 
decline in the productive activity of other 
s. especially the United States, if that de 
cuts off supplies which are necessary for 
Wn Operations. Item (2) is entirely beyond 
control, as it depends upon the needs ot 
countries and what they have to offer in 
nt for the satisfaction of those needs. 
Canadian standard of living has risen im- 
v in the past six years. It is to that fact that 
ve the startling increase in the consumption 
\urles such as alcoholic beverages, entertain- 
. and travel, an increase which has gone on 


lost every Class of the population. Advocates 


socialism and Communism can point to a 


d number of people who are living in a 
of hardship (mostly in respect of housing, 
ticle of consumption which cannot be rapidly 
sed and which has been grievously neglected 
ore than a generation); but their numbers 
uch smaller in proportion to the population 
they used to be, and their distress is greatly 
ted from what it would have been a few 
ago if they are within reach of the family 
inces, old age pensions and health services 


have been made so generally available 


Labor Costs Rise 


improvement which has taken place in the 
ies of the lowest grades of workers, and 
is almost universal, has been accompanied 
corresponding improvement in those of all 
igher grades within the unionized groups, 
se nothing has been more carefully pre- 

than the “differentials” between different 
s of labor in any given industry. The living 
ird of the wage-earning class as a whole ts 
fore far above the level of absolute need, 
igh it is perfectly possible to point to indi- 
| cases in the lowest grades where it may 
whtly below that level. 

Wage income is unfortunately not merely 
come, it is also a cost; it is an income to its 
ents, a cost to the industry which pays the 
Ss. High wages have a strong tendency to 
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diminish productive activity, by reducing working 
hours and working intensity. Organized labor has 
quite generally ceased to ask for increased annual 
income; it now puts its demands in the torm ot 
shorter hours, wage-paid holidays, pension 
schemes and health benefits, but always with the 
proviso of “the same take-home pay’—which 
simply means an immense increase in the labor 
cost of industry with no increase whatever in its 
productivity. 

Canada cannot isolate itself from the rest ot 
the world commercially. The prices of the goods 
which Canada must import are rising sharply, toi 
exactly the same reasons which are putting prices 
up in ¢ anada; the prices of the goods which Cana 
da must export are rising much more slowly and 
will quite probably cease to rise at all very soon 
These two movements are entirely beyond our 
control, and they directly and strong y affect our 
standards of living. 

Neither Socialism nor Communism can do any 
thing to remedy this state of affairs, or the simple 
reason that they cannot affect the prices outside 
of Canada of the things we buy and the things 
we sell. They can affect merely the distribution 


within Canada of the income arising from our 


Oa 


ok ae a 


THE : VERY PRINCIPLES ON WHICH 
4 HE...NATION 1s FOUNDED ARE IN DANGER” 
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Canadian production; and most of us hold that 
they would alter that distribution in a way that 
would gravely diminish that production. The 
only things that we can do in Canada to remedy 
it are to juggle the price level by currency manipu- 
lation, which is merely a temporary expedient and 
does no permanent good, and to increase our 
productive activity. Unless we do the latter we 
are not very likely to maintain our present (and 
very recently attained) standard living during 


the next few vears. 


On Licensing Churches 


THERE is a dangerous tendency in Canada for 
municipal authorities to take to themselves the 
power under the pretext of making building regu- 
lations, to say what religious bodies shall erect 
places of worship in certain localities and what 


shall not. That this is a most 


reprehensible prac 
tice no liberal-minded person is likely to den 


and if carried to an extreme it could easily make 


a farce of our boasted religious liberty n Ontario 
so far it has been practised only against synagogues 
nd the places of worship of that peculiar body, 
\chovah's Witnesses: but if it can be practised 
against them it can be practised against any relig 
ious Organization which has the misfortune to be 
unpopular or socially ntluential 
[he method is usually that of passing a bylaw 


s soon as the undesired congregation has acquired 
property on which it intends to build. The bylaw 


declares that a certain area, in which the property 


is included, is reserved for residential purposes 

only, and a piace of Worsaip is held not to be 
I 

ncluded in that term. When the opular con 

eregation gets tired and sells the prope ty and 

a more popular religious body conceives a projec 

of building, the bylaw is rescinded or an exception 


is granted. 

It is true that religious edifices are exempted 
from local taxation, and the municipalites hav 
therefore a plausible reason for wanting to keep 
down the total number of such edifices in their 


area. But it was never intended that this exemp- 
tion should be used in such a wavy as to discrimi- 


nate between one kind of religious edifice and 
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another, as is proved by the fact that a religious 


edifice once erected can be sold by the body w hich 








built it to anv other body and the municipal au- 
thorities could not raise the slightest objection. 

In a recent case in Ontario the municipality 
actua sold the exemption right for a capital 
sum to a synagogue, although every yody was 
perfectIvy aware that an Anglican. United or Pres- 
byvterian congregation desiring to build would not 
wVe Met W e slightest difficulty in building. 
ind ¢ ¢ exemption, anywhere it wanted 

O ( eeling is that place of religious 
issemb s he actorv nor a commercial 
est S ) S concomitant of 
in eside CIStric it should be c ip ible of 
bel ) ’ such district nd we see very 
ittle tt such places ¢ ssembly being built 
1 suc Yers as to 1 ose severe financial 
urden on the municip 


No Election Surprises 


nt should have 


[THE ve act that the governm« 


Rance SIX. by-elecuons by appointing | sitting 
members to the Senate or the judiciary showed 
tha s taking anv 
cnanc 

ry OS ers esult would have no 
nore dented Mr. St. Laurent’s monumental 

Nac vg Would c en a sharp blow 

the govesnment’s prestige. Nothing. however, 

S i since Jt to produce a such 
t t c Wouid c d to De very 
re deed, since st of the ridings con- 
ernc ( I strongholds 

I s bee tC se. the devaluation of 

.— 4 B \ t has accepted 

Ris C is Well used to the 
2 Ank ( servatives, least 
DOS 1 I e political Capl- 
i ¢ fter urging it themselves 
4 cl i Liberal- 
| c 4 rel 
‘ L 1 party 
ma s C R 1 the New 
f B NK e-Viadawaska nd 

e () S SA ad Mont 
ea ( | ent Libe Is defeat 
~d the C part ees. so that the govern 
ne ' r I . ‘ « Ds temporarily n ust be 
C Sc S It retained four 

A 1c 4 e Progressive 

C six (G ec ix ests was defeated, 

\ Merc Mia 1 Laurier, and 

‘N Westm te | the latter seat the Pro- 

SS | ‘ tives, after failing to elect their 

Christ ; e, saw him trail the 

€ Octohe vel both the CCF and the 
> 

bb Co sw be g ified and the 

( ction of J. M. Mac 

1 \ C ons Vative seat olf 

: \ { t > | DO Py )- 

ress ne eased by the extremely low 

S In Greenwood 

a 1 Laurier 709 

ga 

Postscript on Flaunting 

THIS | f { ess st now come to an 

au oC tne 

0 tt to 
Wt \ es ert e 
heen ' 

We tterance 
attribut to Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan of W 


sor, originally by the Windsor Star and subsequent- 
ly by a number of different newspapers through 
transmission of the item by their correspondents. 
The magistrate is alleged to have told a Windsor 
sports promoter and stadium owner that he could 
think what he liked about the Dav Act 
but was not “free to flaunt it wilfully”. One dolla: 
‘ Wills, D.V.M., 12 MacDonne'! 
St., Guelph, who spotted this error in the London 
Free Press and 


Was opened first) of eight persons to draw it to 


Lord’s 


to Gordon 


FOeS 


was the first (because his letter 
our attention 

The London Free Press is costing us too much 
money. and we wish it would retorm. On October 
17 it Red Feather 


workers of the Familiy Service Bureau were de- 


story in which the 


featured a 


scribed as chatting with “an insubordinate giri who 
disobevs her parents, tlaunts restrictions, and re- 
fuses to go to school”. She probably said to her 


yf going to school if the people 


self, what's the use 
who have been to school persist in w riting flaunt 
to Kenneth J 


Browne, 25 Ravwood Avenue, London, Ont 


When they mean flout? One dollar 


These unseitish efforts of ours to reform the 


English of our contemporaries have resulted in 


some interesting criticisms of our own shortcom- 


ings. Most of these relate to which arise 


eases 
from our effort to use a fairly easy and colloquial 


stvle in dealing with the less portentous matters 


PAKISTAN sticks with Commonwealth, savs Mohammed 


ol Canada’s Weebly history, and we do not a 
the validity of the criticisms. We use a lot o! 
pressions which we should not approve of i 
were a teacher judging a school child’s essa\ 
the execution ef Charles the First. But in 
case we do not profess to be impeccable, anc 
submit to the rebuke of two correspondents 
rightly disapproved of our talking about “n 
exotic races” in a recent radio column. The v 
exotic is certainly expanding its meaning f: 
rapidly, but not so rapidly as that. 

Readers of SN who do not also read Ur 
States periodicals will perhaps be interested 
know that the flaunt-flout error is just as comr 
tiere and was perpetrated by both Life and 
New York Times in recent issues 


Pakistan to Remc 


PAKISTAN has a worthy representative in ¢ 
da in the person of its High ¢ ommissioner, 
hammed Ali, who has been making eloqt 
speeches to the Canadian Clubs of Ontario 


makes out a good case for partition. but 


whose effectiveness would have been fesse 


it Mahatma Gandhi had had more time in wt 


t 


to influence Hindu thinking and to mitigate 


ntensitv of Hindu caste distinctions. It is th 


distinctions. or rather the tdea which natur 


111, able High Commissioner of Moslem nat 


n 


S 


e 
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panies them, that non-Hindus are on a lev- 

, with the lowest or non-caste Hindus if 

t eelow them, that made it impossible for 

the \foslem one-fourth of the Indian population 

t itself in the hands of the Hindu majority. 

Wwe Jo not think there is much validity to the 

that the situation could have been improved 

British had retained power in India a 

longer. Mutual tolerance enforced by a 

1r authority does not produce mutual 

ice voluntarily exhibited by all the members 
yvereign nation. 

stan will remain in the Commonwealth, 

MI mmed Ali says, “so long as there is no ex- 

ion of its people and it is free to exercise 

) way of life’. We are all in the Common 

on precisely those terms, so we may count 


KIStan aS a permanent member. 


Irish in Nova Scotia 


DR. H.L. STEWART of Halifax who has lately 
‘ngaged in a very lively controversy in his 
h town because he does not admit the mystic 
i that all inhabitants of the island of Ireland 
to be under a single rule, has written a book, 
fhe Irish in Nova Scotia” which ts subtitled 
‘Annals of the Charitable Irish Society of Halifax” 
ippears to be published by that society. It 
scaped the fate ot his writings about Ireland 
s indeed warmly approved by the very people 
denounce the latter; but this is not strange. 
for Dr. Stewart’s sympathies with the persecuted 
rity in Ireland in the fifty years trom 1786 
$36, the time when the great migrations to 
British North America (and the United States) 








toos place, are fully and frankly expressed. 
rhaps two-thirds of the book deals with the 
conditions in Ireland which caused the migration. 
and Canadians who want a bird’s eye view of the 
history of the island in that period and prefer to 
h it without a denunciation of England in every 
2raph will find this a very satisfying piece of 
historv. The other third is an account of some 
of the leading figures in the life of Halifax and 
Nova Scotia, men who had like Uniacke the nec- 
“Hibernian audacity to attack the docile 
S rvience of others in the Nova Scotia of a 
century and a half ago”. The leaders of the so- 
c Dr. Stewart savs. “were in the forefront of 
ght against the Council! long before Joseph 
Howe”. Some of them engraved their names deep- 
this history of the country, those of others 
8 writ in water; but nobody can doubt the 


ext-ot or the value of the contribution which they 
ide to the ultimate libertv and nationhood 


nada. 


Flin Flon and ‘‘Peter”’ 


after the Flin Flon, Man., radio statton had 


med the Massey Commission of the violent 
ston of the Flin Flon population—it ts a 
g town 
he CBC proceeded to put on the Britten 

“Peter Grimes” for two-and-a-half hours 


-to highbrow programs on the ra- 


oO successive Wednesday nights. We do not 
whether Flin Flon is on the Trans-Canada 
irk, nor whether, if it is, its population can 
any other station; and we presume that 
are a few places which can hear nothing 
Trans-Canada station and must therefore 
to “Peter Grimes” or some other fa‘rly 
program on Wednesday evenings or listen 
‘thing at all. Our heart bleeds a little for 
but not much. 
e essential point is that to that portion of 
tal radio audience to which “Peter Grimes” 
cresting at all it is not only interesting but 


enormously important. It makes a serious differ- 
ence to their lives. 

It is not, we think, unreasonable that those 
who take their broadcasts serious!y—when they 
get anything that can be taken seriously—shou'd 
once a week have right of way on one channel 
for the kind of thing that they want. The vote 
of one such addict may reasonably, for a few 
hours, outweigh the votes of ten listeners who 
want jive or melodrama or low comedy—but 
who will not suffer seriously from missing their 
favorite fare for a few hours and in most cases can 
usually get it on another channel. Of course Flin 
Flon may not have been able to listen to “Peter 
Grimes” at all, or may have had an option of 
four or five dance bands and a soap opera. But 
even if Fiin Flon had to listen to an opera that 
certainly is not saponaceous, we still consider its 
sufferings a small price to pay in order that 
musical listeners all over Canada might hear a 
stupendous performance of one of the great 


works of the age. 


Canada and Mathematics 


THE Canadian public in general may not ke 


aware of the fact that Canada ts rapidly attaining 
a very leading place in a pure science which has 
suddenly and within a generation leaped into great 
importance. We refer to the science of mathemat- 
ics. The foundation of mathematics in Canada was 
laid many years ago by a few great Canadians, but 
it must be admitted that its great advances in the 
last few vears have been largely due to the pres- 
ence here of men whose free and far-ranging 
minds could no longer feel themselves at home in 
Europe. One ot the latest comers among these 
is Dr. Hans Zassenhaus, formerly of Hamburg, 


where he studied under Emil Artin, new professo: 
of mathematics at Princeton. Dr. Zassenhaus, who 
has been visiting professor at Glasgow University, 
becomes Peter Redpath professor at McGill. 

Our mathematicians have now the:r own Cana- 
dian Journal of Mathematics, the third number 
of which is adorned by an article jointly signed 
by Albert Einstein and Toronto’s own Professor 
Leopold Infeld on “The Motion of Particles in 
General Relativity Theory”. We are advised, and 


re perfectly prepared to believe without in the 


An Old Fogey Looks at Hallowe’en 


(“Hallowe'en 
fireside revelries, with ceremonies for divining a 


lone consecrated to harmless 
iture sweetheart.” Standard { Merican I NCVCiO- 


Dedia.) 


TIMI was we spent our Hallowe'en HT 
dears, 
In harmless revels by the embers’ glow; 
t 


; 
But now it's not the way It was so 


4 20, 


We'd celebrate by rashly staying up 

Till ten o'clock, exchanging jeux desprit 

And finding future sweethearts in our cup 
Of tea. 


Today's the era of the young Yahoo: 

They roam the streets, a rabble and a rout, 

They bang the doors and they insist that you 
Shell out. 


Ah, we enjoved those Hallowe’ens agone, 

4nd never thought of damage or of harm; 

We never pushed whole buildings over, on 
The farm... 


It looks as if our neighbor's out of town; 
He’s left his ashcans out. How tndiscreet! 


/ 


I think Ull slip outside and roll them down 


oalanet 
The street: 
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slightest degree understanding it (there are, thank 
goodness, some things that even an editor need 
not claim to understand), that this paper repre- 
sents an important pushing forward of the area 
of human knowledge so recently opened to ex- 
poration by the Relativity Theory. 

Nothing could be more international than the 
thinking represented in this quarterly, to which 
contributions are made by Irishmen, Indians. 
Germans, Americans, Canadians, and for aught 
we know Russians unless they have a Marxian 
mathematics of their own. The quarterly is pub- 
lished by Macmillans, and the frontispiece in this 
issue is the beautiful portrait study of Einstein 


] 


by Karsh of Ottawa. 


ssing show 


\ LETTER to the Peterborough Examiner 
savs: “None of the Baptist churches of 
Peterborough and district has anv connec- 
tion whatsoever with the Rev. Dr. T. T. 
Shields. or with the Rev. Thomas Guthrie 
of Gue'ph”. That of course is all very nice, 
but the Rev. T. T. Shields says he has no 
connection with the Rev. Thomas (Honey 

Guthrie, and vice versa, and we must sa\ 
that we are a bit confused about the whole 
thing, and are seriously thinking of forming 


a Connexion of Disconnected Baptists 


\ country has to have a good Red purge 


before it can become a good Red perch 


SCBeeeeeoeeeusaenseenpnrneseuseeepeaecauseeeuaeeeu 


Short Poem on the Brevity of 
Married Life in Hollywood 
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a Isn't Shi) 

a Be y.f S i 
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= Mii n Bevan says he is a miner, 
= but his opponents sav that he hasn't been a 
5 miner since he was a minor. He is a trade 
ss 110n official 

3 

‘ Luxury is purely relative, savs Zelda 
_ Popkin. But surely relatives are not luxuries. 
7 

- Nearly half of Canada’s households, 
u laments the Montreal Gazette, depend on 
$ < BNO PLEASE HELP OCOCOWY py 

: POSE WHO ONLY HAVE ELECTRIC Aa% 
Sj COOKE (y 
. 

- 

gs 

— 

a 

3 

s 

a 
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S DLA LIPSLLAAa LESS Ae 

a wood or coal Stoves for cooking Yes. and 


don't have to worrv about electricity short- 


ages. 


Loughest pun of the week award goes to 
Wilf Bennett, Vancouver Province column- 


ist, Who says the Yugoslavians are Titotalers 


Funny thing about Canasta; in México 
it is prohibited, and in Canada it’s almost 


compulsory. 


Half the population of the United States 
has changed its location since 1940, and 
12'2 millions have moved from one state to 
another, and all of their own free will. That’s 
something that a Communist government 


would stop pretty quick. 


The Marshall Plan turns out to be a very 
Partial Plan. 


Lucy says that she likes the Quebec idea 
of keeping children out of the movies, if 
only they would go a bit further and make 


movies fit for grown-up people. 


BSGCESBGOSSSSBB BSR RBERBKEeeaeeetcaceseceeeenaesn 





TOWN PLANNING 


FOR CANADIANS 


STILL ON PAPER 


by Hugh Newton 


EARLY IN OCTOBER. in Winnipeg's 
Fort Garry Hotel, 200 or so town 
planners from various parts ot Can- 
ada, plus a sprinkling ot distinguished 
guests and observers from the United 
States, sat down for the biennial Na 
tional Citizens’ Planning Conference 
Their purpose was to examine and 
dissect planning progress in Canada 
They tound little to comfort them 
R. E. G. Davis, president of the 
Community Planning Association otf 
Canada, which sponsors the planning 
conferences, unhappily reported that 
“of 10 billion dollars worth of post- 
war construction in Canada, less than 
10 per cent is in projects laid out tn 
accordance with reasonable standards 
of modern community planning.” 
Leonard Marsh, now on the faculty 
of the Universitv of British Columbia 
ind at one time Research Director of 
he Canadian Reconstruction Com- 
mittee (Which produced the Curtis Re 
port on Housing), stated that 
O00 houses buil 
end of the \ 
purposes 


and put plannin 
t 





> 300.- 








nada since the 


no 


-re to all intents and 





nomic Waste 

ack ten vVears 

Thev set up, he felt. “almost insuper 

ible problems for the future.” . 
CPAC’s chosen task has been to 

ring planning to the people and to 


egislators. It is also a clearing house 


CPAC’s 


membership includes architects, pro 


ot planning information 


fessional planners, civic officials, en- 
gineers and just plain people. and its 


program of education and propagan 
dization 1s carried out through the 
distribution of motion pictures, flin 


a mF a 


a 
Se 


strips, booklets, reprints and regi 
bulletins 

The subject. moreover, is not V 
in Canada. Each of the ten provin es 
has some sort of planning legislat 
on its books and most of it has been 
there for twenty or thirty years e 
trouble is that this country has b 
riding the crest of a boom and the 
pressure upon existing accomm« 
tion, domestic, commercial and ind 
trial. has been enormous. Enoi 
houses have been built in Canada 
stretch on fiftv-foot lots from Saint 
John, N.B.. to Vancouver. As one 
thority recently put it. tor all the p 
ning that has gone into their group 
they might as well have been 

The older cities, rotting at the c¢ 
with cancerous slums and depressed 
commercial areas, have been thrusting 
their suburban tentacles out into the 
countryside in all directions. Some 
the newer cities have been growing 
fast that the local governments h 
yeen more concerned with regulat 
trailer camps than with the shape 


i 
permanent subdivisions 


— 


Operation Ottawa 


Meanwhile. the Capital Plan 
Committee, under the direction ot 
distinguished French — planner. 
Jacques Greber. has been busy re 
signing Ottawa. The Ottawa maching 
is rather cumbersome the Cap 
Committee being purely advisors 
District 
which in turn is answerable to 
Government 


the Federal Commiss 


ulding of route from downtown to northeast suburbs costs $2 million a mil 


—Globe-Telegram 
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—Aluminum Co. of Can. 


RISI” COMPANY towns are showing the benefit of good planning. 


This 


street in Arvida, Que. was built by the Aluminum Co. of Canada 


a tomorrow, as seen by M. 


Gre ind his associates, will stretch 

¢ area of 900 square miles, and 
a orb the surrounding communi- 
es yoth the Ontario and Quebec 
sides 0! the river into a single Capital 
distr More than 10,000 acres ot 


nark ill be provided; railroads will 
cated; industries are to be 
the area will be laced with 
magnificent parkways and boulevards: 
ens millions of dollars worth ot 

blic buildings will be erected. 
slong with planned housing develop- 
mer Even Confederation Square is 
to be straightened out, which 
iione is Worth the effort. All of this 
4 ke fifty years. 

I cted to take less time are the 
ma y of improvement projects fore- 
or Canadian urban centres. 
stoundland we find that plan- 
on paper) isn’t new. A St 
Municipal Act of 1921 author- 


ze i¢ appointment of a six-man 
pla ¢ commission for the city 
P housing projects in satellite 
con nities have been commenced. 


ith shopping centres and other 
es. A sharp acceleration ot 
industrial and commercial de- 
‘nt is expected as a result of 
ation with Canada. 
: Maritimes planning is gaining 
Halifax and Saint John have 
d city plans. Charlottetown 





—Harold K. White, Winnipeg 
CITIES with 400,000 population or less could alleviate 





—F. J. Kucera, Winnipeg 
WINNIPEG has successfully attacked a typical Canadian-city problem: lack 


The solution elsewhere lies in good practical planning. 


of public playgrounds. 








—Nationa! Film Board 


VANCOUVER has had an active planning board since 


nas lanning commission. The New traffic problem by replacing street railways wit electric 1926 and town planning is a hobby for many of its 
i ck Legislature recently amend- buses, as Winnipeg is doing. This would also improve citizens. Frequent planning exhibitions are composed of 


Oo 


1936 Town Planning Act to 


RE \T PARK subsidized development in Toronto (right) will relieve conditions such 


appearance by eliminating ugly tracks, much overhead wire 


—Globe-Telegram 


models and ideas worked out privately as was this one her 


as “Cabbagetown” (left) where dwellings have been condemned for years 


Globe-Telearam 
—Globe-Telegra 


a 
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CHRONOTHERM 


ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 








Sleep in cool comfort every night, 
i arise to a warm house every 
f morning with Honeywell's beauti 
f ric clock thermostat which 
tells ti Ss fuel! 
By y lowering tempera- 
ture d sleeping hours, Chrono- 
therm.cuts fuel bills 9 >; on an 
average Chronotherm can_ be 
installed on any automatic heating 
system in. place of your present 
thern tat. Ask your heating dealer 
LOK r tuil Getaus 


ea) 


“EmePER AT 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company Limited 


' Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 


CHINESE ELM 


Reserve now for 
Ideal Autumn Planting! 


Im Hed ze 12 inches to 
h when shipped will 
he first yvear—25 plants 
sufficient for 25. teet. 

bition Flowering Peonies 


r pink—3 for 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurssrics 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 











TOWN PLANNING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


provide for the orderly growth of 
fringe developments. 

In Quebec Province there is no town 
planning legislation per se, but the 
various municipalities, under the terms 
of other laws affecting health, streets, 
public services, building by-laws, ex- 
propriation and so on, have enough 
vested authority to carry on active 
planning. It is said that Montreal’s 
planners, for example, have arbitrary 
powers far exceeding those of a paral- 
lel body in any other Canadian city. 

In Montreal active planning goes 
yack more than two decades and since 
1Y41 the City has had a full-time 
Planning Department. The Depart- 
ment Is on equal tooting with any 
other civic branch and occupies several 
rooms in the Hotel de Ville. The Plan- 
ning Department has control over 
thoroughfares, parking, traffic regula- 
tions, transportation, zoning, housing, 
parks and playgrounds and works side 
by side with the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Which is more than can be said 
for many other Canadian Cities. 

Toronto, as anyone in Canada 
knows. has the tallest buildings, the 
biggest hotel, the busiest stock ex- 
change and the best professional hoc- 
key team. It is rich, cultured and in- 
fluential. But it also has the most 
chaotic traffic conditions imaginable, a 
polluted waterfront, wretched parks, 
some of the most monotonous residen- 
tial suburbs in Canada. 

Over the past forty years a couple 


ot bookshelves of master and = sub- 


sidiary plans have been drawn up. 


Brave New Blueprints 


Loronto Ine Stephen Leacock’s 
horseman, has gone riding off in all 
directions in planning. The city, par- 
ticularly since the end of the war, has 
put into motion some very expensive 
projects. The Toronto Transportation 
Commiussion’s 54 million-dollar Rapid 
Fransit System plan was passed by the 
voters with scarcely a murmur. Addi- 
tional millions were put up for high- 


wavs and tor an elegant civic square 
[he taxpayers have committed them- 
selves to a 13 million-dollar public- 
housing project, Regent Park, the first 
of its kind in Canada. There is, ac- 
ordingly, plenty of evidence that the 
habitants of Toronto are in tavor of 
planning, even if it means spending a 
good deal of their own money 


The latest Toronto plan, presented 


1 September of this vear, calls tor the 
spending of 179 million dollars tor 
superhighways, new jails, improved 
yathing beaches, slum clearance, pub- 


i¢ buildings and so on. It even ar- 
ranges for the construction of four 
bait-casting pools and a $10,000 addi- 
tion to the police telety pe system. It is 
planning down to the last nut, bolt and 
blade of grass It is apparently a small 
point to the Planning Board that it 
overlooks the [ransportation Commis- 
sion, which carries a million passengers 
a day, the Board of Education, which 
has a bigger annual budget than some 
ot the Central American countries, and 
Toronto’s twelve suburbs, where more 
than 300,000 people live. The planned 
superhighways fall off into a void, like 
navigation lines on a Fourteenth Cen- 
tury map of the world 
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SIDEWALK SUPERINTENDENTS of Toronto's subway construction inc ‘ud 
these interested mannequins in the T, Eaton Co.'s Yonge Street window dis; 

Toronto is not alone in its attitude tions program, little zoning law. 
of isolation, however. According to a Vancouver, like the rest of Britih JB 
senior official of the Ontario Depart- Columbia, is intensely planning 
ment of Planning, Hamilton, London scious. It has been planning active 
and Windsor “could overhaul their since 1926, when the city hired Ha 
thinking, too.” Kitchener, Kingston land Bartholomew and Associutes 
and Fort William, for example, have town planning consultants like the 
had consolidated zoning by-laws for Earl O. Mills organization, from St N 
some Vears. Louis. Resident engineer in char 

Ontario is the onlv Province with a planning since that date has be: 
separate Minister of Planning, an office Alex Walker. to whom much ot 
established under the Planning Act ot credit tor the city’s down-to- 

1946. There are 102 Planning Boards progress must go. Vancouver has 
in the Province, administering in vary- ried on regular five-vear traffic st 
ing degrees, the plans of 141 munici- since 1927 and like Winnipeg has made 
palities. precise studies of the local proble 

In the control of new residential de- 
The Example of the West velopments we are far behind En 

[he cities of Winnipeg and Vancou and the Scandinavian countries. Much 
ver offer an interesting clinical com- urban European development make 
parison to Toronto. Their problems, us look like a nation of cave dwellers 
of course, are not as great, but they The smaller countries, of course. do 
have approached them much more not have the enormous difficulties of 
realistically. geography. But essentially, our ap- 

In 1943 Winnipeg and its eleven proach is halting, unsure, unbalar d 
principal suburbs) met to consider In other countries, including the Unit 
metropolitan planning. This was put ed States, the Federal Gov ern 
ting the horse before the cart, the way has actively assisted in planning nd 
it should be. A Metropolitan Planning rehabilitation. Here, if Ottawa do 
Committee was set up. Then the city help we cry Neglect and if it doe 
itself proceeded to set up its own Start thumbing through the BNA  \ct ; 
Planning Commission. The two bodies for the provisions on Provincial rig ts 7 
are coordinated by wav of a Joint Exe- It is the growing fiscal balance fe 
evtive Commission. In 1944 the serv- tween the various levels of gov \ 
Ices of an internationally known town- ment, municipal, provincial and —ed- 
planning consultant, Earl O. Mills, eral, which is making urban rv te- 

Were engaged. and Eric Thrift, an able velopment more difficult) with en 
young Canadian architect with town passing vear. Canadian cities must | “0 
planning experience, was hired as vide, from taxes on real estate al t 
Planning Director and given a full- entirely, funds tor education, fire ad 
time working staff. police protection, health and wel! :re 

Separate advisory planning com- services, sewage disposal, emergs a 
mittees. made up of experts in their shelter and traffic control, just ton e 
own fields, have studied and pro- a few of the burdens. They are exp. -t- 
duced detailed reports on such sub- ed to perform miracles in public his 
jects as land use, zoning, transpor ing and push through superhighw \s . | 
tation, railways, airports, streets, resi- so people can get out of the cit) [0 . 
dential areas and housing, civic ap- their suburban homes. ; 
pearance and so on. Construction Planning itself has a long way to 9 De ’ 
priorities have been arranged for the But until Canada’s municipal gov . | 
city and the suburbs. Winnipeg recent- ments can be expected to undert .¢ 
lv enacted a modern consolidated zon- any long-range program of impr = | 
ing by-law. ments with any confidence of sta\ 12 

Toronto, by contrast, has no full- out of bankruptcy, there will has ) 
time planning staff, no continuing pro- be a new deal, and a fair deal, one 


fessional consultant, no public rela- division of public revenues. 
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by P. ul Gardner 


of our aircraft were missing, 
ir occupants never found alive. 
id been carrying on de-icing 
ents in dangerous weather. 
vigator lost his life when the 
ne of his plane blew out. 
hazards aren't necessary any 
because the National Research 
of Canada has virtually trans- 
a section of the Arctic to Ot- 
In its new Low Temperature 
ory, with one huge and two 
ld chambers, scientists can do 
ents which formerly had to 
ce in the far cold north. 
fast and how well we develop 
thern stretches of our continent 
s upon how swift and effective 
discoveries of solutions to the 
How do men, materials and 
ent behave at low tem- 
under 


very 
es and controlled’ con- 
ously we'd been finding out 
through 
the field, 


These ex- 


1, Slow, wasteful way- 
carried on in 
and farther north. 

its were bedeviled by transpor- 


ents 


litticulties and weather changes. 
least seventy-five per cent of 
in be made in NRC's new cold 


ers. far faster and cheaper be- 


of being near the source of 
access to other 


lity to control 


laboratories, 
conditions at 
Whose refriger- 


ese IcV vaults 


Nant could cool a dozen Madi 


tare Gardens 
ce any desired combination of 
ture. Wind and “chill 
out the vear, and to keep those 


it’s possible to 
factor” 


ns steady as long as required 
quite easy to arrange, repair 
inge experimental set-ups 
ourse, its still 
tests of equipment up 
but 


chambers can 


necessary to 
\ inal 


conditions, 


actual 
the cold 
the 


leaves 


inder 
Ss and 


ost of problems ahead of 


Lhis the field free for 





National Film Board 


HTY above to eighty below. 


The Arctic Circle's in Ottawa 


Low Temperature Laboratory 
At the NRC, Ottawa, 


Opens New Arctic Horizons 


final proving, with most if not all the 
wrinkles already ironed out. 

Besides perfecting de-icing tech- 
niques, these are some of the impor- 
tant experiments that can be carried 
on in the Low Temperature Labora- 
tory: testing aircraft engines in actual 
operation at far-below-zero tempera- 
tures; maintaining storage-battery per- 
formance at very low temperatures: 
finding how well field artillery would 
work in an Arctic campaign; planning 
cold-proof heating systems; preventing 
plastic canopies from shattering when 
cold; and rain making. 

The lab, a branch of NRC’s me- 
chanical engineering division, is head- 
ed by 32-year-old John L. Orr, a burly 
fellow who won the OBE for war- 
time research in aircraft icing. With 
another NRC also 
invented electrically - heated 
“shoes” for aircraft propellers. to keep 
them from icing. 


researcher he 
rubber 


The Deep Freeze 


The giant cold chamber is fifty feet 
long, fifteen wide and fifteen high: 
the others are each ten by ten by eight 
Each can hit a temperature of 
eighty degrees below zero, Fahrenheit 
with a full load in their They 
can hold it there indefinitely, even in 
mid-July. 

Either of the small rooms can drop 


low 


bellies. 


from plus eighty to minus eighty in 
fifteen minutes when empty (it takes 
sixteen hours for the big one to make 
that drop when full), and can bounce 
right back with equal speed. through 
the hot-ammonia defrosting system. 
Besides the circulation of 
air through the blowers, special 


normal 
fans 
create gales up to forty miles an hour. 
“chill factor.” The 
the 


giving any desired 
temperature 
heat load increases, but the chambers 
can be kept down to minus eighty 
while a 150-horsepower internal-com- 


rises. Of course, as 


bustion engine is running inside. Into 
it they can drive a thirty-ton tank, a 
truck and a universal carrier, then run 
motors, tracks, wheels and everything 
else, to learn what the cold does to the 
way they operate 

The chambers aren’t all-metal 
have a wooden frame with ferro-therm 
insulation—thirteen steel panels with 
a lead-tin 
spaced about half-an inch apart. That 
has the effect of “air gap” insulation, 
with the bright metal surfaces provid- 
This 


They 


alloy protective coating, 


ing radiation insulation as well. 
has the same effect as double the thick- 
its heat capacity Is 


which helps 


cork, and 
Very 


ness ol 
only 1/16 
pull down the temperature fast It 


low 


forms its own vapor barrier, and it’s 
moisture-proof as most mass-type 
insulation isn’t 

You can watch what's going on in- 
side through the windows around the 
chambers. They're built like the walls 
and are just as proof against moisture 
They're made of several lavers of glass 
with air spaces between. The Tic Toc 
night club in Montreal has a window 
like them, behind which the chef broils 


steaks while the diners watch. But in 





—Capital Press 


JOHN ORR: weather maker. 


this case the air had to be thoroughly 
dried before sealing, to keep frost 
from gathering. 

There are plenty of inlets for wiring, 
and plenty of removable hatches to let 
in fresh air and let out stale. And they 
have even devised a way to get in and 
out of the cold chambers while tests 
are going on, without letting in a lot 
of warm moist air. This is done by 
means of “air locks” kept at a tem- 
perature halfway between the cham- 
ber and the room outside. 


Less Risk 


Away back in BCC (Before Cold 
Chambers) any new development in 
de-icing technique had to be tested in 
actual flight. under risky, natural icing 
conditions. In carrying out such tests 
three planes were lost. It was also verv 
slow. Now. the made in a 


low-temperature icing tunnel, under 


fests are 


ontrolled conditions 


The 


the equipment so ver 


rooms are so large and 
satile that almost 
any that 


might conceivably be required can be 


cold 


sort of cold-weather test 
cold- 


inter- 


made in them: for instance, 


weather starting and running of 


nal-combustion engines 





Here thev trv out heating Svstems 
for vehicles, homes and shelters of all 
kinds, to see how well they resist the 
cold. For instance. one section of a 
large commercial air transport is being 
siven heating and ventilating tests in 
the lirge cold chamber Thus the 


make’s can plan the layout of the svs- 
tem before construction, and without 
the extravagant cost ot flight tests. A 
large military transport is shortly to 
oil- 


be >roof-tested to see how its 


up in cold 


t 


dilution system stands 
“weather 

They can mount the entire fuselage 
room, 


keep- 


of ©n airplane in the big freeze 
to try and solve the problem ot 
ing the wire cables operating its con- 
trol trom going slack while 
flving high and icy cold 

Artificially inducing — precipitation 
from rain-making to 


exX- 


service 


natural clouds 


vou and me—can be extensively 
perimented with in these chambers 

On the’ fundamental 
search, heat transfer problems involv 


materials and 


side of re- 
ing tests of insulation 
tvpes of building construction will be 
investigated here. The facilities are, in 
short, being utilized to the maximum 
in solving problems of continental in- 
terest, both civilian and military 
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THERE’S A 


RIGHT WAY >, 





and the RIGHT WAY 
to build is with 
B. C. COAST WOODS 


Western Red Cedar, for 


example. is accepted as one of 


{ f 





the world’s finest woods for 
nearly all building uses 

Unique resistance to deca 
makes this “wood everlasting 
ideal for every exterior us 
And its pleasing aroma and 
rich natural beauty make it 
favorite for closets nterior 
yanelling and trin 

You'll f t S 1 


: 
will save you m 

Ask your. retail lumber 
Pate i : 
Cale IOr Advice ) Sc 

y y 

Western Red Ced eS 
advantage when r 
remode ir hon 


Free Booklets — t k 


SEND 
FOR 
YOUR 
FREE 
COPY : 
TODAY! 





B.C. COAST 
837 West Hastings St 





Vancouver, B 


Please send me free booklets as checked 


Use Western Red Cedar 


Use Pacific Coast Hemlock | 
A Quality Home Can Cost Less | 
Name . 
Address | 
City Prov 





B.C. COAST WOODS 
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Canada's One World Classroom 
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In prepar 
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spons « world 


of this summer 


Canada's Little-Known Effort 


In International Amity, 


Student Seminar in Holland 


began when the Canadian party of 
students and professors boarded the 


Dutch ship Volendam at Quebec City. 


[hey found themselves in the midst 
of 1.400 American students also 
headed for Europe. Of these some 


Were going as volunteers to the stu 
dent work camps which are helping 
to rebuild Europe. Others were going 
simply as camera-toting tourists. 
Iwo hours after landing at Rotter- 
dam we arrived in Castle 
Breda. [This was our cam- 


pus composed of the buildings. 


buses at 


Bouvigne, 


lawns, gardens and woods surround 
ing the ‘tiny. picturesque 12th century 
Dutch castle 
From arrival to departure, Cana- 
Pierre Dupuy was 
supporter of the 
secured the site; invited 
speakers including An 
dré Siegfried of France and D. W 
Brogan of Britain: 


concert by the Ha 


dian Ambassador 


close 


triend and 
seminar. He 


distinguished 


arranged tor 
String Quartet 
ind entertained us all 


t The Hague 


at his residence 





The seminar quickly got down to 
work, with lectures in the morning 
uncheon followed by ping-pong, 
game of international appeal: and 


afternoon. 
under the chairmanship of staff mem 


rs. Some of the 


up discussions in the 


groups met indoors, 


others in the orchard or on the pleas- 
iwns of Castle Bouvigne. 

The discussions ranged widely. As 

he local newspaper said: “they dis- 


poy 
cuss evervthing, and more”. The cen 


| theme of the seminar was “Liberts 


ind Order’. The problem of reconcil- 


hese two in the mid-20th century 
Involves the whole 


range of man’s 


np beea Nbite’! 


ths 


SEMINAR STAFI 


end 
CASTLE 





BOUVIGNE 


knowledge 

The eternal probiems otf philosophy, 
religion and politics were discussed, 
as Well as such reflections of them as 
are to be found in the Marshall Plan, 
treedom of speech, modern art, so- 


cialism, the United Nations, birth 
control. We learned much from the 
information and arguments which 


were produced, and equally from the 
manner in which students from differ 
ent countries, with varied religious 
and political backgrounds, approach 
ed the questions. 

Let me tell about a few of them 
Hildegarde Peters is a German. art 
student, gypsy-spirited, unhappy with 
the world’s immorality but in 
with the beauties of nature and man 
which persist in spite of it. She spent 
in entire afternoon in the famous 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam gazing 
only at Rembrandt’s “Night Watch” 

Clara de Jong is a theological stu- 
dent from Haarlem, Holland. She 
came to the seminar determined to 
exchange no words with the German 
students. Clara is half-Jewish, and her 
family had suffered bitterly under the 
Nazi occupation. We met her father, 


love 





—Van Rhijn 


included Professors J. W. G. Macdonald (Ont. Coll. of Art), 


4. R.M. Lower (Queen's), L. E. Lynch (U of T), J. 8. Corry and Dean V. Douglas 
(Queen's), A. Brady (U of T), the author (Manitoba), Marcus Long and Vincent 


Bladen (1 or T). 


with helpful Canadian 


4mbassador Dupuy (right front) 


at Breda, Holland, 








was home of the 1949 se 
a distinguished music critic an 
cert pianist, for at the age of 
travelled from Haarlem to Bre 
play for us. 

But when Clara actually m 
German girls, their honesty anc 
plicity and her own warm good 1 
broke through the barriers of 
hatred and suffering. When the 
nar adjourned a German girl 
home with Clara to spend a few 
as a guest of the de Jong famil 

Lo Siang Hicn is an Indones 
Chinese ancestry. He took a st 
republican line in a debate we | 
the thorny question of Indones 
cluding speeches from a Dutcl 
an Indonesian editor. One day, 
Marijke Van Der Ham, hard-wi 
member of the Dutch staff, was 
was soft-spoken Lo Siang Hier 
gathered guilders to buy flower 
candy for her. 
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Canadians From All Over 


Canada’s youthful ambass 
gave in full measure. Ruth Co 
of Toronto put aside her shynx 
tell her seminar group about tl 
velopment of the arts in Canad 
spoke with knowledge, and wit 
deep conviction that the arts in 
ada do have a future. Art in ¢ 

to many of her listeners f1 
dozen lands, Canada had mean 
wheat and snow, gold and cold. 

John Ballon of Montreal le 
medical students in a compa 
survey of medical training and 
tice in their several countries. | 
Jones from Saskatoon, a veter: 
the air transport comn 
organized a “Gallup poll” on the 
of the students over a wide ran 


topics. 


force 


Two energetic Canadians, 
Macdonald and Harold Buchwa 
ganized a daily newspaper, The 
vigne Star. On a single sheet of | 
mimeographed front and ba 
featured world news, editorials, 
news, travel tips, poetry, jokes 
cartoons. 

Breda was by no means all 
and no play. The local tennis 
placed their courts at our dis; 
We were invited to dances held 
local military academy. Saara 
of Helsinki played the piano b 
fully; she was one of several tal 
members of the group who pertf¢ 
for our common enjoyment. 
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EMBATTLED U.N. 


ORNERSTONE for the Unit- 
ons’ new headquarters building 
York was laid early this week, 
a4 moment when some doubt 
‘ing raised about the loosening 
of the cornerstones of the 
irganization the membership 
Soviet Union 
is no doubt that the can- 
of Yugoslavia for the seat on 
curity Council which the USSR 
tended to bestow on its obedient 


te government of Czechoslovakia 


ted the Soviet leaders. Vyshin- 
mpaigned intensively against it, 
ng at the UN after the other 
foreign ministers had departed 
invited many of the delegates 
e by one, to the villa which the 
delegation maintains on Long 
to persuade or cajole them. He 
ed the rules of the Assembly to 
iolent speeches in favor of his 
‘¢ Czechoslovakia (nominating 
es are forbidden by UN rules), 
President Romulo publicly in- 
1 the interpreters to stop when 


ged his gavel. 
neither his threats of “painful 





consequences” to the UN nor his 
pleading of the rights of the Eastern 
European nations under the “gentle- 
man’s agreement” of 1946 prevailed. 
To the latter the Americans replied 
that Yugoslavia was in Eastern 
Europe, she was Slavic and she had a 
Communist government which merely 
happened to refuse to be dominated 
bv Moscow. The threats of the Soviet 
delegate probably decided the issue in 
favor of Yugoslavia, 39-19. 

The question being asked ever since 
in the corridors of Lake Success is: 
what will the USSR do about it? Vvy- 
shinskv had declared in a press con- 
ference two days before that the So- 
viet Union would consider the election 
of Yugoslavia “illegal; and after the 
election he shouted angrily from the 
rostrum that “the Soviet Union de- 
clares with full determination that 
Yugoslavia shall not, cannot and will 
not be considered as a representative 
of the Eastern European countries.” 

Will the Soviets use this pretext to 
withdraw from the United Nations? 
As Vvshinskvy also said last week, “The 
Soviet Union never tells in advance 
what it is going to do.” The value 
which the Soviets place on the use of 


Derso in The Nation 


WILL SOVIETS join these ranks outside the United Nations? 


the UN rostrum for their propaganda 
against the Western powers, and the 
use of the corridors of this unique 
meeting-place of the nations of the 
world for making deals of their own 
and watching what the others are up 
to, is not under-rated. 

At just what point the Kremlin will 
find the apparent advantages of leav- 
ing the UN greater than the ad- 
vantages of staying it is impossible to 
say. Policv-makers in Moscow will 
now be mulling over the Yugoslav 
victory and their defeat. The further 
action which they plan to take against 
Tito in Europe may determine their 
decision on the UN. 


JOINT DEFENCE 
AS AIR SHOWS GO, “Operation 


Metropolis” wasn’t a very big one. 
Yet it proved two important points: 
Canadian and U.S. air force units can 
work together; and the Island of Man- 
hattan, North America’s most con- 
centrated target, can be successfully 
defended against enemy bombers. 

The operation, held last Saturday, 
was the first cooperative effort between 
the RCAF Reserve and its American 
counterpart, the Air National Guard 
Headquarters of the “show” was White 
Plains, N.Y., and top-ranking officers 
trom both nations watched from a 
well-guarded control room as radar 
units picked up bombers on their 
screens, as the planes were identified 
as those of the enemy, and as fighters 
took to the air and intercepted. pre- 
sumably with murderous effect. 

Three Canadian units were on hand 
to help de.end the target: the No. | 
Radar and Communications Unit, led 
by Wing Commander K. R. Patrick: 
the 40Ist Fighter Squadron. com 
manded by Wing Commander J. W 
Reid, and the 438th Fighter Squad- 
ron led by Wing Commander Claude 
Hebert. All came from Montreal and 
both fighter groups were jet-equipped. 

Realisn was added to the operation 
when nire jet Vampires were forced 
to land in Albany owing to bad 
weather. The special fuel needed for 
them had been shipped to Mitchell 
Field in Long Island. 

The officers knew, however, that 
ordinary gasoline, mixed with a cer- 
tain percentage of lubrication oil, can 
be used instead and, with hurriedly 
obtained consent from Ottawa, they 
thus refuelled and continued their 
flight as soon as the low ceiling lifted. 

Air Marshal W. A. Curtis. Chief of 
Air Staff. RCAF, and Lt. Gen. Ennis 
C. Whitehead, head of the Continental 
Air Command of the U.S. Air Force. 
waiched the operation, during which 
on2 of the Canadian fighter squadrons 
managed to intercept less than two 
minutes after radar had spotted the 
enemy bombers. 

With an eve on U.S. “brass” and 
newsmen, Air Marshal Curtis resound- 
ed a plea made in Trov, N.Y., two 
weeks ago bv Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent. He said that Canada is breaking 
away from the traditional policy of 
buving arms in Britain. For her to buy 
more from the U.S. would, however, 
require the U.S. to buy in Canada. 

Under existing U.S. laws this is im- 
possible, but already some American 
leaders are urging repeal of the “Buy 
American” law 
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55 PER CENT KING 
ONE OF THE MAIN issues in last 


summer's Belgian election was the re- 
turn of King Leopold, exiled in Swit- 
zerland since the war by a special act 
of parliament which blocked his re- 
turn but did not demand his abdica- 
tion. Spaak’s Socialists came out flatly 
against the King’s return, and lost 
control of the government to the 
Catholic Party, w hich has persistently 
championed it. 

The Catholic Party is committed to 
a national referendum on the subject, 
and Premier Eyskens has been to see 
King Leopold about the critical ques- 
tion of just how large a vote he would 
consider as a popular mandate for 
his return. The figure has been fixed 
at fifty-five per cent. If he receives 
less he will abdicate in favor of his 
son, Beaudoin. 


REARGUARD ACTION? 
ONE OF THE MOST astute observers 


of Soviet policy, Edward Crankshaw, 
contributes a minority opinion to the 
welter of discussion about what Stalin 
intends to do against Tito, or to ex- 
ploit his position in Germany and 


AEUTE MINDS LENTHY --- 


We 








<5 QSTERREICHISCHE VOLKSPARTE! 


VOTE-GETTER: 


Party used this poster ‘“Mindszenty 


fustrian People’s 


today—tomorrow it may be you” in 

recent election. Last time they used 
Hr } 

the ingenuous slogan: “All who love 


the Red Army, vote Communist!” 


Austria. Writing to the London Ob- 
server and SaTuRDAY NIGHT from 
Vienna, he suggests that Stalin 1s 
preparing to retreat from Central 
Europe, behind the frontiers of the 
USSR. 

Crankshaw finds the “People’s De- 
mocracies” reaching their first climac- 
teric with the Czech purge, reports of 
a cabinet split in Prague and the arrest 
ot persons close to President Gottw ald, 
Premier Zapotocky and Foreign Min- 
ister Clementis. He sees the leading 
Communists in the satellites hardly 
less confused by the pace and compli- 
cation of events than the spectators 
peering through the Iron Curtain. 

It is true, he says, that the popular 
school of thought stil! looks for a final 
Soviet campaign to finish Tito, bv 
Russian invasion, satellite invasion or 
a Soviet-inspired insurrection within 
Yugoslavia. These people cannot 
imagine how the Kremlin, having 
gone so far in its denunciation of Tito, 
can possibly give up now without 
irreparably losing face Thev forget 
that the Kremlin does not depend on 
face but on brute force, driving a huge 
and elaborate machine equipped with 
reverse. The Kremlin cared little for 
face when it signed the Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop Pact, or, vears before, when 
it threw over the German Communists. 

The other school of thought, sup- 
ported by information from reliable 
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underground sources, is the precise 
opposite of this. Put crudely, it sees 
Russia not advancing to crush Tito, 
not tightening her physical hold over 
the satellites, but engaged in a calcu- 
lated and deliberate rearguard action 
to cover a retreat to a metaphorical 
Hindenburg Line. 

It sees Austria and Germany as 
already written off, Yugoslavia at least 
in the process of being written off (the 
technique being to force Tito openly 
and unambiguously into the arms of 
the West so that Stalin can turn round 
and declare that there was never any 
question of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s being Communist), and Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Poland being left to stand on their 
own feet. 

This is not a new idea. It has been 
nourished for many months past by 
those most acutely aware of Soviet 
internal difficulties, of the open flanks 
left by Russia’s failure to penetrate 
to the Mediterranean, of her incapa- 
city to risk a major war to make good 
this failure, of the steady impoverish- 
ment of the satellite States, above all 
of Czechoslovakia. The changes in the 
Soviet Government early this vear in- 
volving the rustication of M. Molotov 
were the first warning of a radical 
change of Kremlin policy. 

The Rajk affair and the new Czech 
purges appear as a final effort on the 
part of the dyed-in-the-wool Moscow 
Communists in these countries to con- 


solidate their own while the 


pow el 





MOLOTON: fis rustication indicated 


a change in Soviet policy in Europ 


Kremlin is still in 


position to help 


them—betore. that Is to sav, the Soviet 
evacuation of Germany and Austria, 
both of which are believed to be 


imminent 
No doubt such an evacuation would 
be in quieter times a great encourage- 


ment to every sort of resistance MoOVe- 


ment in the satellite States, trom the 
anti-Communist underground to the 


national Communist leaders 
With the Soviet Army 
frontiers of the USSR, they 
stimulated to emulate Tito 
closer economic links with the West 
condi- 


behind the 
would be 


and seek 


least, a 
regime. It 
that Poland 


and Czechoslovakia were all 


in Czechoslovakia. at 
tion of survival for any 
should not be 
Hungary 
tempted by the Marshall Plan. 


forgotten 
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editors chair 


Want to Write a Play? 


SOW that every fourth Canadian 
writing a play and every third 
inadian is acting in one, there 
ould be a good demand for a 


P xtbook by a Canadian on how to 
ite plays. “The Psychology of 
faywriting” by John Hoare (Cana- 
dian agent Burton's Bookstore, St. 
Catharine St.. Montreal, $3.75) is 
, : a former director of the Mont- 
‘ : al Repertory Theatre, an English- 
: in Who began his Canadian 
? cureer by bringing to Canada the 
\anchester Players, the first Little 
RerO i |heatre group to be seen here, 
= wav back in | 912. 
By : [he author's thesis is that a play 
— ? does not exist until itis reaching an 
ep- : dience. Before that it is merel\ 
ind potentialities of a play. The 
18- eat obstacle to success in play- 
ing iting is the difficulty of gaining 
a perience ot the actual creation of 
ers 
a play. in) performance Mr 
‘e- Hoare has been fortunate in having 
lot of that experience, and he 
: places his Knowledge at the disposal 
: the reader in a way that cannot 
? but be helptul. This book may well 
t down by one or more the num- 
ot failures that an author 1s 
und to write before his first 
CESS 
NO CANADIAN Is likely to be 1m- 
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Not for Burning” 


led to write Existentialist: plays 
Jean-Paul Sartre. 
hose “Three Plavs” (McClelland 
Stewart, $3.50) has just appear- 
In| English 
ich better than his philosophy. 
hich amounts practically to 


ke those of 


Sartre's play S are 


emial of all absolute moral values, 
d which might not have got vers 
a disaster-ridden coun- 


tor 


even in 
like France but 
ss with which he embodies it. In 


the clever 


ch of these plavs there ts a situa 
of unrelieved horror. which is 
ide burely tolerable to the audi 
ce by the tact that both the vic 
ns and the perpetrators seem to 
acting without any clear volition 
here is no choice between right 
d wrong: the choice is only be 
een being and not being consis 
it with one’s previous actions 
ving oneself.” As an impelling 
oral principle this seems to lack 
indeur, but Sartre some 


thly moving theatrical etfects 


vels 


HLES trom this sort ot thing ts 
hristopher Fry, an English play- 
ight who is not likely to be intro 
ced to this continent tor 
cause his chief virtue ts a brilliant 
rbal wit 


a While 
und an inexhaustible 
unt of expressive poetical heures 
things which are not highly re 
rded by American audiences He 
Ben than 
intervening dramatist, 
ough he has been influenced by 
S. Eliot. The Oxtord University 
‘ress now vives us his “The Ladv’s 
\ (S1.SO). 


sembles Jonson more 


does any 


and it 
d last vear his Canterbury play 





It must take 


discerning audience 


“Thor, With Angels.” 
an extremely 
to grasp the close-packed signifi- 
cances of these amazing dialogues 
ata first hearing, but they are high- 
ly readable, and are probably effec- 
tive in performance after one has 
read them 


THERE are few contemporary crit 
ics Whom we would more willingly 
let loose on the Bard of Avon than 
Ivor Brown, whose “Shakespeare” 
(Collins, $3.50) is largely an essay 
the Shakespearean 
art of causing wonder by the dex- 
Mi 
the best judge of wonder-working 
words (in English) now living, and 
has done half-a-dozen books on it: 


he obviously kept 


He 


on essentially 


trous use of words Brown is 


could not have 


off Shakespeare much longer. 


gives us the Elizabethan theatre 
in all its violence, its brutality, its 
exquisite and triumphant poetry 
“This is a lover's book.” he says. 


und every chapter justifies the state- 


ment 

I like his observations on smut 
‘1 am sure that our, or rather the 
Victorian, attitude to physical jest- 


ing about sex, the attitude typified 


by Bridges and Shaw, would have 


bewildered the Elizabethans Did 
they think in terms of “smut and 
dirt?” To pun cleverly was for them 


a matter of practice and a cause of 


approbation. Lo be trank about the 


flesh was normal too.” 


ERNESI 


survey ot 


REYNOLDS has done 
the theatre in’ England 


since 1900 under the title “Modern 


English Drama™ (Clarke Irwin, 
$2.75). It is much more than a 
university textbook, but Dr. Rev 
nolds is a little too close to his 


subject-matter to see it guile as 





integrated Whole. The real mean 


of the fitt’ vears is to be tound in 


the steady movement uwav trom 


the exploitation of star 





Scenery and stage effects. toward 


concentration on the proper subject 


of drama. namely the impact of hu 


man characters on one another! 
Macmillans are issuing some 
charming little books on the better 


known ballets new field tor 


pocket books. Each 60-cent booklet 
has the plot and the history of two 
Marion Robert 


such works, told by 


son with drawings by Jovee Millen 
\t hand are “The Firebird” with 
“Scheherazade. and “Le Beau 
Danube” and “Le Tricorne.” 

by 

BK, 

Sandwell 
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ICECAPADE 


WHEN THE PACK ICE loosens in 
the waters north of the 65th parallel 
next spring, an intrepid band of eigh- 
teen curious men trom the Arctic In- 
stitute of North America will land at 
the Clyde River on the east coast of 
Baffin Island. Near the proposed land- 
ing place is a vast glacier which they 
intend to survey extensively. 

Well-known for his part in the 
spectacular exercise Musk-Ox and for 
other less-publicized northern jaunts, 
Lt.-Col. P. D. Baird, of the Institute's 
Montreal office, will spearhead the 
expedition. 





LT.-COl af D Baird, spearhead 


lready he has put considerable et 
fort into the advance preparations tor 
the Arctic visit. Under his direction, 
eighteen tons of supplies, trom tood to 
high explosives, have been collected 
and shipped ready for the spring ope! 
ations. Eleven philanthropic Canadian 
firms have smoothed his way with 
contributions of cash and equipment 
The bulk of the supplies were 
shipped to Battin Island this tall on 
the government-chartered Newfound 
ander during the ship’s summer run 
to weather stations and other Arctic 
posts Ihe motor vessel Newfound 
ander sails out of Montreal 
High on the priority list of equip 
ment carried by the vessel was 1.000 
feet of two-inch aluminum tubing 
which wil 


| be sunk in a hole in the 
PT 


Ice cup. wsical changes in the glac 
ler’s Structure. and a record of its 
ravel will be determined by use of the 
tube 


lo help in sinking the aluminum 
tubing through the ice, a 110-volt, 
2,000 watt gasoline generator is being 
taken to provide hot point: melting 
when the hole is being drilled 

Seismic measurements, to determine 
the depth of the ice, will also be made. 
For this purpose 300 pounds of high- 
velocity gelatin charges are being tak 
en to set off the explosions 

Apart from six tons of foods, 
(enough for nineteen weeks) tents, 
tools and other domestic equipment, 
the Newfoundlander carried twelve 
tons of gasoline tor outboard motors 
and generators. This petrol also will 
be sufficient to provide 100 hours fly 


ing in the expedition’s Norsemen at 


TRANSFER 
TIME! 


wi I I soon be 
1 9 + O here! Are you 
ready with the proper equip- 
ment that will enable you to 
make that quick “switch-over’ 
in your filing department w hich 
is necessary to avoid confusion 
and disruption of normal offic 
tempo? 
For your transferred 1949 re- 
cords you will demand, if you 
value your time or that of your 
staff, filing equipment afford- 
ing reasonable protection and 
quick accessibility. For your 1950 
records you will need new 
guides, folders and perhaps a 
new filing cabinet or a new 
filing system. 
Whatever your filing needs may 
be “Office Specialty” have the 
goods and the service that will 
save you time and money in the 
coming — years. Order) your 
supplies now. 
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ATTLEE’S RISK 


THAT WE KNOW there will 
election this autumn—probably 
itil next spring — the question 
occupying the public mind, or 
rate the part of the public mind 
evotes itself to such questions, 
t use will the Government make 
interval towards meeting the 
nic crisis? 

crisis it is. Prices have already 
to mount—slowly as yet—and 
s no clear indication of a policy 
t the threat of inflation. Plenty 
but no policy. 

Attiee’s announcement that 
would be no election this year 


the public rather by surprise. 


igeous Decision 


m the point of view of mere 
idvantage, Mr. Attlee’s decision 
urageous one. He is taking big 
If the Government puts into 
he stern measures necessary to 
the economic situation, it will 
very unpopular with a vast 
ide of its supporters. If it 
the national economy. will 
nd more clearly be heading for 
cks. And that also will be very 
Soctalism. 
the meantime, Mr. Churchill, 


characteristic statesmanship, has 


sed full support from the Op- 
yn for any measures that are ob- 
proposed for the national 
But what measures? The public 
waiting anxiously to learn. And 
10ot be said that the Conserva- 
it their recent very large and 
astic) conference, made any 
contribution towards a solu- 
the nation’s problems. There 
ticism but no definite policy. 
Conservative attitude still is 


hey cannot be expected to as- 


esponsibility without the power 
decisions into effect, and so 
re refusing to say what they 
do. It may be good politics, but 
little like asking for a blank 
In such an emergency as now 
the nation it may prove to be 
‘n good politics. 


BEAVERBROOK PLAN 


\f{AN who has no fear whatever 
ng what he would do is Lord 
brook and he has no respon- 
except to himself and the im- 
public his newspapers serve. He 
ver considers himself even a 
Not long ago he publicly refused 
w his annual subscription to his 
onservative Association. 
recently he did not receive 
iservative “whip” to attend the 
1ation debate in the House of 
An attempt was afterwards 
0 explain this away as due to a 
lerstanding, but Lord Beaver- 
himself has no doubt about it. 
clared in The Sunday Express 
had been “excommunicated by 


39 


ries 


the Beaver Wants 


{ Beaverbrook’s plan to save 
intry from “sinking slowly into 
S to establish a minimum wage 

a week for every workman, 


and commonwealth wh 


WEATHER PREDICTION 


not only in industry but in agriculture 
as well. By way of spreading his 
benefits he would a!so take the limita- 
tion off dividends, so as to encourage 
industrial enterprise, and would reduce 
taxation. He makes his customary 
strong plea for Empire Free Trade, 
and at the same time advocates the 
freeing of the Pound from control. 
Furthermore, he would abolish the 
House of Lords and replace it with an 
elected Second Chamber. He would 
abolish conscription, and trust to im- 
proved pay and conditions to bring 
men into the Regular services. In addi- 
tion to all 
tion set about the immediate and ener- 
getic manufacture of atom-bombs. 


How all this would work out in 


his, he would have the na- 


erms of the national economy, which 
is the chief and all-pervasive worry otf 
the country just now, is rather hard 
to say. But finance is a piano on which 
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Lord Beaverbrook long ago learned 
to play like a master, and he has no 
doubt given much thought to bringing 
economic harmony out of the seeming 
discords in his new composition. Its 
reception, however, by the Conserva- 
tive Conference, on the eve of which 
it was first played, was far from en- 
thusiastic. Allusions to it were greeted 
with laughter. 

After paying high tribute to “my 
friend” Lord Beaverbrook’s “distin- 
guished and invaluable services,” Mr. 
Churchill went on to say that Lord 
Beaverbrook opinions were his own, 
and must not be taken as representing 
the considered policy of the Conserva- 
tive Party. Moreover, the Party had 
no intention of trying to win votes “by 
wholesale promises of higher wages at 
the present grave time.” 

So there the Beaverbrook plan 
stands, rather forlornly, with no public 
man to say a good word for it—P.O'D, 


COLD WINDS FRUM THE EAST WILL 

CAUSE STRANGE CLOUD FORMATIONS 

OVER THE ASEA COVERED BY THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC DRIFT 





—Vicky Daily News-Chronicle, London 
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a Burelary ... or any one of the many Unforseen Hazards that 


jeopardize your happiness. Now is the time to review your program 
with a Norwich Union agent ... learn how surprisingly little you 
need pay for adequate protection. Norwich Union agents take a 


personal interest in your particular problems . . . and remember. 


there is no oblization! 


“The best background a man can 
have . . . Adequate Insurance” 
—NORWICH UNION 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


THE WELL-KNOWN British jour- 
nalist Francis Williams, formerly press 
secretary to Mr. Attlee, has been tour- 
ing the United States for the London 
Observer, and sends this commentary 
to SATURDAY NIGHT: 


TEACHERS in twenty-six States ot 
America and also in Washington itself 
are now required by law to take spe- 
cial oaths of allegiance and satisfy 
the authorities that they are not mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and have 
no sympathy with Communism Other- 
lose their 

So serious has the position become 
that the Educational Com- 


mission which includes, among others, 


wise thes jobs. 


Policies 
Eisenhower, President of Co- 


Conant 
Jansen, 


General 
University. President 
ot Harvard and Dr. William 
New York Superintendent of Schools. 
has met and issued a public statement 
declaring that State laws requiring spe- 


irom 


lovaltv oaths teachers are 


grave Menace to educational free- 
dom. It appeals to the public “to con 
demn the careless application of such 
‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ to 


rs and other persons who mere 


terms as 


lv have views different trom their ac- 
CUSEFs 
This declaration is the more signif 


icant in that the Commission was itselt 


muecn criticized for a statement It Is- 






LotR 


Wheeler 

JOHN L. LEWIS. having manoeuvred 
t into y position in- strike 

n, has inturiated Philip Murray 
frerine to heip fhe steel strikers 
sued last June recommending that 


members Ol the Communist party 
should not be employed as teachers 

In New York State, the School 
Board of Regents Is given power un- 


] 


der a new law to compile a list of sub- 


rsive organizations—based on. its 
own definition of what is subversive 
dismissal of any 


and to require the 


teacher who is a member of any or 
ganization on the list. The constitu- 


| 


tionality of this law is now to be chal- 


lenged in an action brought by the 
Teachers’ Union 

It is not surprising in view of such 
developments that many teachers are 


becoming terrified of expressing any 





Ultimate Comtributor 


= * THERE AINT ) 
NO SUCH, 
pase, | | aninial’ 


ADERS, ee 





—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


COMPROMISE will be difficult, with 
matter of principle involved, and not 
just a case of so many cents per hour. 


opinion which could be regarded as 
unpopular and that leading edycation- 
ists are fearful of the effect of loy- 
alty oaths on the quality and inde- 
pendence of American education. 


GOING WEST 


VOLUNTARY migration of popula- 
tion in the United States on a scale 
without precedent in modern times 
a shift of political 
and, to a lesser extent, business powe! 
Which is likely to 
have important effects on American 
policy, domestic and international, 
party 
with major questions of strategy. 
Within the past three vears, accord- 
ing to the most conservative official 
nearly = 1,500,000 — people 
have moved into California alone. Un- 


is bringing about 


to the west coast 


und is already tacing leaders 


estimates, 


Official but informed estimates put the 
total as high as 2,500,000. This fol- 
lows an increase of more than 3,000,- 
OOO in the previous seven vears. The 
present population tigures will not be 
known until the new census has been 
completed next vear, but California's 
population ts then certain to stand at 
over 11,000,000 and may be 12,500.,- 
O0CO. More people now live in the 
State than in the whole of New Eng 
land and, possibly, more than in the 
Whole of Canada. When the census 
figures are completed California may 
prove to have passed Pennsylvania in 
population and to have become the 
largest State in the Union after New 
York 

This westward march of population, 
is one of the most remarkable stories 
American history. It is not 
due to any boom or new discovery of 
natural wealth but almost entirely to 
the magnet of the climate. It is in no 
movement of land-hungry 
pioneers. It is almost entirely a move- 
ment of urban populations. Nor is it 
a movement of middle-aged and el- 
derly people with sufficient money to 
retire. Forty-five per cent of the new 
arrivals, it 18S estimated, are under 35 
and the majoritv of the rest under 
50. They come from almost every 
State in the Union to work and rear 
families. 


of recent 


sense a 


Economically, the problems flowing 
trom such a large shift of popul ition 
in such a brief time remain as yet no, 
only unresolved but largely undefined 
Politically, the immediate effect j 
that California will have at least sevep 
new Congressional seats after the | 95) 
census. The east coast will lose three 
and the Southern States four. [his 
will make the west an importan po- 
litical prize; local political experts 
think that the Democrats will capture 
it. 

LOOK INTO LOBBIES 
WELL OVER tour million dollurs a 
year are now being spent in lobbying 
Congressmen to try to influence (op. 
gressional decisions or obtain  specia 
facilities for particular organization 
or individuals. 

President Truman asked earli 
the year that an investigation of this 
practice be conducted by a joint 
mittee of the Senate and the House 
The Senate has, however. sho\ 
remarkable reluctance to have 
thing to do with the project. an 
House has therefore decided to s 
its Own Committee of three Dem 
and three Republicans under a Der 
cratic chairman. 

Since 1946 lobbvists have bec 
quired by law. to 
Clerk of the House and the Secreta 
of the Senate. and 2.347 have dis 
closed themselves. But the defi 
of a “lobby” was not very cleat 
Act and it 1s believed that the 
ber of those who earn. thet 
from fees paid by special intere 
order to persuade Congress to do this 
or that is probably very much h 

The existence of 
not of course a new phenomen 
American political life. But re 
suggest that they have been ope 


registel Wil 


such lobby 


more boldly than ever of. late 
emploving some very dubious 
ods to trv to pull strings tor se 


who pay them 
The House Committee wants, e- 
fore, to trv to find out just how 
lobbyists there are and who pays 
them and for what 
even trv to establish a code for 


regularizing a 


services. It may 


ists—thus 
which, while it still carries a ft 

disreputable flavor with it, is revard- 
ed by many 


prot ston 


Americans as 


necessary arm of government 





Burck in Chicago S mes 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN believes (hal 
the session just concluded has iver 


him much good ammunition for [ 724: 
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TIE THAT BINDS 


CH UNION discussions which 
six years ago are still going on 
clarification of the four major 
1s completed. At present only 
rch of England and the United 
are actively engaged in the 
| the pros and cons, since the 
erian Church and the Baptist 
have not followed informal 
on of interest made six years 
| official representatives to dis- 
matter with the other two. 
tour problems facing the two 
are (1) a common acceptable 
(2) common access to the 
table (3) the matter of histori- 
scopacy (4) freedom of wor- 
yr. Gordon A. Sisco, General 
of the United Church, sum- 
the discussions to date: ‘“Nat- 
there have been objections 
} union by groups and individ- 
various parts of Canada. Some 
xe have been of outstanding 
nd importance.” The Church 
ind went so far as to have a 
ead at the General Synod in 
ser and the discussions follow- 
e “harmonious.” 
subject came up SiX years ago 
he Synod, then meeting in To- 
sent invitations to all Christian 
nions interested, asking for 
ntatives to meet C. of E. dele- 
wr discussion. Replies indicating 


t were received from the United 


men, Presbyterians and Bap- 
[he next step was the report 
»y the Svnod. meeting in Winni- 
tin in 1946 and present discus- 
» its fruit. The aim at present 
eventual complete organic 


OLD-SCHOOL TIE 
HANGING was “expeditious 
mane”, the verdict of English 
vardens in a royal commission 

was corroborated by three 
chaplains in a report in Lon- 
hey were the Rev. J. L. Lane, 
Catholic; Rev. Hugh T. Smith 
H. D. Hare, Church of Eng- 


behalf of 
memorandum _ stated. 
they reported, go 
0 the gallows mainly “because 
oner derives strength and con- 
from his religious beliefs .. . 
ifort is seen most clearly in the 
s, when hope of reprieve is 
don the morning of the exe- 
tself.”” 

oyal commission had been 
ed by the government to in- 
whether “capital punishment 
der would be limited or modi- 
ilternative punishment can be 
ed.” One ghoulish discovery: 
‘ications for the position of 
1 “tremendously” 
ind. 


ety may act on 
their 
\urderers, 


exceeded 


NORTHERN LIGHT 


for the production of parts of 
e in the Eskimo tongue have 
nounced by the United Church 
ng House, Toronto. Mr. C. H. 
on, book steward, in an article 
\’nited Church Observer, said, 
> expecting to print the Book 


of Proverbs aud some other parts of 
the Scriptures in Eskimo. For this 
purpose we are awaiting certain type 
faces being manufactured for us in 
New York.” 

Mr. Dickinson also reported the 
binding into paper covers of 50,000 
copies of the New Testament in Greek 
from sheets which were printed in 
England, largely for distribution to 
soldiers in Greece. “We have also just 
completed 10,000 Bibles in French, 
most of which we understand are be- 
ing sent to Europe.” 

The United Church Publishing 
House may do other books (on health 
and hygiene) in Eskimo to be distrib- 
uted by the Government as well as the 
printing of the Scriptures. 


OVERFLOW 


WHEN THOMAS MERTON’S “Sev- 
en Storey Mountain” was reviewed in 
this magazine Aug. 9 John Watson 
wrote: “As a writer [Thomas Merton] 
is inclined to be prolix and long-wind- 
ed, though his style is graceful enough; 
like so many enthusiastic converts, he 
lacks detachment and he has too good 
a memory for unimportant detail and 
far too much faith in his 
patience.” 

Mr. Merton once again levies the 
same tax on his readers with another 
book, this one about life in a Trappist 
monastery entitled “The Waters oft 
Siloe”. As an account of the daily 
routine in the life of the incredibly 
austere Trappists it will have particu- 
lar interest for Roman Catholics and 
for those who want to know 
about the Order itself. 

The book traces the growth of the 
Order from the Seventeenth Century 
to the present-day monasteries that 
exist all over the world 


reader's 


more 


There are six 


MOUNTAIN ASH 


in Canada and eight in the U.S. The 
author also tries to evaluate the types 
of men who are attracted to them. 


CORRUPT COMICS 


OPENING his morning mail one June 
day last year, Edmund Davie Fulton, 
Progressive Conservative MP for 
Kamloops, BC, (SN, Oct. 18), found 
a large bundle of “crime” comic books 
and a covering letter from the Kam- 
loops Parent-Teacher Association. The 


extra-curricular reading habits of 
some of the school children were 


“poisoning their minds.” Would Davie 
Fulton do something about it? 

“I scanned the comic books and 
read a few pages in each. One look 
was enough—I was simply amazed,” 
Fulton wrote back. 

The serious red-headed lawyer, 
who speaks with a tinge of the Ox- 
ford accent he acquired as a Rhodes 
scholar, 1936-39, made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the content of the 
comics, the trade volume, the distribu- 
tion channels. and records of the 
alleged effects on children. 

He found that a town like Kam- 
loops (population 6,000) had several 
thousand copies circulating weekly 
\lmost every newsstand in the coun- 
trv—including the one in the sedate 
Chateau Laurier in Ottawa—bristled 
with the corrupting literature. Some 
news admitted they were 


forced to take crime comic pulps with 


dealers 


other “respectable” magazines 

Fulton drafted a report and sent it 
to J. L. Ilslev, Minister of Justice. Be- 
tore the session ended, Fulton intro- 
duced a bil to amend the Criminal 
Code to ban crime comic books and 
prosecute publishers and distributors 
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—Capital Press 
FULTON was “simply amazed”. 
When private members’ bills were 
tabled again this fall, Fulton’s was 
near the top of the list. 

The bill, which is not directed in 
any way at legitimate “funnies” re- 
ceived rousing support from all parties 
and induced some of the most scintil- 
lating debate of the session. 

Fulton, the first to speak, cited the 
case of an American boy who turned 
kidnapper after reading a crime comic 
book. In Montreal a twelve-year-old 
beat his mother to death with a bat 
while she was sleeping. At the trial 
the boy said he had seen that sort of 
thing in the comics. 

Fulton’s daughter Katherine Mary, 
nine months, will probably never read 
a crime comic book, but thousands of 
other kids do not have the same paren- 
tal guidance. 
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IMPALED CLICHES 


CHIPS OFF THE OLD BENCHLEY—by Robert 


Benchley—Musson—$3.00 
LISTEN TO Ti#= MOCKING BIRD—by S. J. 

Perel man—Musson—$3.50 
BENCHLEY and Perelman are two 
of the funniest men in America and 
the appearance ot two books like 
these in a single month constitutes a 
serious threat to the collective san- 
ity of the Continent. 

“Chips” is a collection of early 
Benchievismis made by his widow and 
dating from 1915 to 1936. A few 
Were ‘origina ly published in The New 
Yorker, otneis in Vogue, Liberty, the 
old Life, etc. There are a few gems 
in the coliection—“*He Travels Fast- 
est’. “Turkish Bathing”, “Browsing 


Through the Passport’, “Thoughts On 
Starting Up the Furnace”—but most 
of it is far trom the best of Benchley. 
Bench- 


and wiser 


even the worst of 


and funnier 


But then, 
ev is brighter 
almost anybody else. 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird” 
its price if it 
but the seven 
Revisited’, in 
with the 
maturity, 


novels that so effec- 


than the best of 


would be worth twice 


contained nothing else 
episodes of “Cloudland 


which Mr. P. re 


sopnistication of 


reads, Wis- 
dom and 
those lurid. sexy 
tively inflamed his baser passions at 
the age of twenty ‘The Sheik” 
Three Weeks “Graustark”, “The 
Madonna of the Sleeping-Cars” and 
dark-brown dramas. 
his excursions into the 


similar 
Besides ro- 


mantic novel, Perelman describes his 
ke a documentary film 


family 


attempts to make 
using his own 
Bring Me Oscars 
That I Need’) 
breakfast-cereal 
comic-st! From Mars, or, 
How to Five Col- 
; his experiences of peanut brit- 


al la 
yrs (“Don't 
It’s 


as act 
When 
his reactions to the 
Strict!y 


Philander in 


Shoesies 


Ips (° 
Easy 
ors’) 
tle and red ants in the purlieus of 
Penang (“The Sweeter the Tooth, the 
Nearer the Couch”) and an assort- 
ment of blood-curdling escapades cal- 
less well integrated 
the brink of mad- 


culated to drive 
mind at least to 
ness 

As alwavs, Perelman’s victim is the 
platitude, in thought and in speech. 
With 


ning he 


what superb and ruthless cun- 
lures the unsuspecting cliché 
on, impales it with deadly pin, 
plucks off its wings and leaves it, torn 
and mutilated. to stumble drunkenly 
out of the language forever! 

“Listen to the Mocking Bird” is 
the best Perelman since “Crazy Like 

Fox” and it is further enhanced bv 
Al Hirshfield’s appropri- 
ate illustrations 


his 


gorgeously 


INNER CONFUSION 


TIME IN Isabelle Hughes — 


Collins— 


AMBUSH — by 
$3 00 
IN “Time in 
novel having Toronto for its setting, 
Isabelle Hughes, author of “Serpent’s 
Tooth,” has constructed an extremely 
plausible and entertaining tale about 
quite ordinary people such as you 
might find living next door to you or 
even right in your own home. At the 
same time she has provided an object 
lesson to individuals who, rightly or 
wrongly, make appointments with 


Ambush,” her second 





general practitioners rather than with 
competent psychiatrists. 
thirtvish and married to 


Ellis Carey, ; 
a well-adjusted husband, is the central 
figure of the story. You will get to 
know her well enough and soon 


enough to realize that her serene and 
exterior conceals an 
and inade- 


well-groomed 
sense of 


inner contusion 
quacy without the turmoil of which 
the novel would be mere footage. Her 


maladjustment stems from a past in- 
discretion, and the reader will not 
likely discover exactly what this indis- 
cretion was until he reaches the last 
couple of pages. Up to and including 
that discovery he will very likely enjoy 
the author’s facile barbed style. 
her realistic dialogue and her flair for 
occasional stream - of - consciousness 
writing. The whole book possesses a 
uniform competence, but in spite of 
the thread of psychology running 
through it the story can be classified as 
light reading. 

Readers of “Time in Ambush” 
find innumerable illustrations of 
ple arguing, not for the 
arriving at the truth, but solely to hear 
themselves frame their own prejudices, 
knowing them to be prejudices. Those 
readers who appreciate a fine feeling 
will rate this book rather 
the critical readers who 
horror. the word “auto- 


and 


will 
peo- 


purpose olf 


for words 
higher than 
find, to their 


matum” on page 225 


OVERBLOWN 


IN MY WINDOW —by Ross 
Ambassador—$3.25 


A FORMER Canadian 


THE PLANT 


Parmenter 


new spaper - 


man, now a music critic for The New 
York Times writes a book with an 
original, even rather charming, idea. 


He records the growth of a languish- 
ing philodendron inherited from a 
former tenant when the author moved 
into a New York apartment. The story 
not only traces the growth of the plant 
but also the growth of his early per- 
functory In it to a fullblown 


interest 
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—Canadian Library Association 


COMING EVENT 








—Jack Sidne 


ROSS PARMENTER 


enthusiasm for indoor gardening. |p. 
cluded with the text are a serics o 
sketches of the plant’s progress 
Had Mr. Parmenter left it at tha 
with his central character occu; 
the steadily and whole, n 
readers might have shared his fas 
tion with the simple universal thr 
watching something grow. It is als 
possible that some might have rec 
nized in the plant’s processes hit! 
unthought-of analogies to human 


stage 


cesses (as the jacket guarantees). Ar 
then there would have been some 
would with the author 
apparently revelatory conclusion 
All Life Is One. Unfortunately, M 
Parmenter didn’t leave it at that. H: 
is constantly at the reader’s elbo 
with somewhat overblown, often 
barrassingly banal explanation i 
overzealous effort to see that he vets 
the point. 

For example: 


discover 


he describes how 


sheath, which protects the leat 
and the growing end of the s 
withers and dies once the leat 


developed and the stalk tip has mx 
on. His observation moves him t 
this: “Isn't that just like life? Mother 
getting kicked in the teeth every ti: 
This sort of interference-running re: 
duces whatever mystical experit ce 
there is to be gained from the book 
to the level of sophomoric specula 

Somewhere else in the book, Mr 
Parmenter tells how a woman rubbed 
her philodendron’s leaves with o 
order to improve their glossiness, with 
the result that the plant suffocated 
He might have reviewed what he had 
written about his plant and drawn an 
obvious lesson. 


rs 


SENSE OF PRIDE 


OUR CANADA—by Arthur 
—Copp, Clark—$3.50 


IT HAS BEEN truthfully said of Dr 
Arthur G. Dorland that his hobbies 


G. Dorland— 


include boating, gardening and _his- 
tory. No better proof that the last- 
named is really a hobby with him 


could be found than in the pages of 
his latest book, “Our Canada”. 1 his 
is no dryasdust tome sonorously ex- 
pounding the facts about Canadian 
history from its beginnings to modern 
times, but a fascinating account of the 
development of our country written 
in such a way that the reader cannot 
help but experience a high sense of 
pride in Canada and a genuine share 











HARRY EMERSON 


FOSDICK 


has created a vivid 
ind unforgettable 
jp cture of the greatest 
man the world has 
ever known— 
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n the book based on mod- 
Mr ern research pictured 
; Jesus as the ordinary 
it. He people of his time actu- 
elbo ally saw him. Now, at 
n em: last, Dr. Fosdick enables 


every reader to compre- 
hend Jesus as a real 
€ gets person, as he lived and 
moved in his own time. 
An eagerly awaited book 
by a leading writer on 
as religion and author of ON 
Stalk BEING A REAL PERSON. 
t . At all Booksellers, $3.00 


The MUSSON BOOK COMPANY, Ltd. 
103 Vanderhoof Ave., Toronto 
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in our country’s adventures through 
the years. 

So comprehensive a book on this 
subject has not come to attention in 
some time; possibly no similar one 
exists. Nothing of importance about 
Canada seems to have been omitted. 
History, civics, trade, business, poli- 
tics, arts, sciences, law, modern eco- 
nomic problems, all are found within 
the pages of “Our Canada”, and all 
of them make enjoyable reading. This 
is the sort of book any C anadian will 
be proud to own and to refer to fre- 
quently. 

Everyone seems to have cooperated 
whole- aes in the production of 
“Our Canada”. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on the book’s fine 
format and typography. The maps are 
numerous and uniformly stripped of 
detail not germane to the issue. The 
contrast of black water and white land 
has paid dividends in clarity. Un- 
doubtedly the finest contribution in 
the book, illustratively speaking, is 
the series of excellent wash drawings 
by J. Merle Smith, A.O.C.A. There 
are upwards of seventy-five in all, 
each of them accompanied by a good- 
sized legend which makes interesting 
reading in its own right. 

Students attending the University 
of Western Ontario are fortunate in- 
deed to have as the head of the 
Department of History the author of 
“Our Canada”. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


THE DEVIL IN MASSACHUSETTS—by Marion 
L. Starkey—McClelland & Stewart—$4.00 
@ Only twenty “witches” were execut- 
ed in the Salem tragedy of 1692, and 
these were only hanged, except one 
who was pressed to death under 
weights for refusing to plead. Modern 
psychology gives us a new understand- 
ing of the mental processes of the 
young girls who sent these wretches 
to their deaths, and this volume is an 
admirable study of the over-repressed 
“flappers” of seventeenth century New 

England Puritanism. 


RUSKIN, THE GREAT VICTORIAN—by Derrick 
Leon—British Book Service—$7.50 


@ Exactly one hundred years ago this 
autumn John Ruskin was taking his 
voung bride, with whom he was on 
purely platonic relations, to Venice 
because she wanted change of scene 
and “as I had need of some notes for 
the sketches of Venetian art... I 
was glad to take her there.” That was 
all that Effie amounted to in Ruskin’s 
life, but the present lively interest in 
the author of “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” (also 1849) derives 
largely from the centenary of that 
disastrous marriage. A complete and 
highly competent but not intimate 
study. 


MEN AND MEASURES IN THE LAW—by 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt—McClelland & Stewart 
$325 

@ Numerous but somewhat scattered 

gems of wisdom gleaned in a long 

tenure of a New Jersey Supreme Court 
judgeship. The author discusses legal 
education, ways of appointing judges, 
the possibilities of pre- -trial procedures 

(which have their advocates in Can- 

ada), and “the men and measures by 

which the law has met previous crises 
in our history” 
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Canadians have been waiting for this book! 





Many photographs $3.50 


MACKENZIE KING 


of Canada 


Here is the first, book-length biography of the man 


whose 22 years as Prime Minister set a Common- 
wealth record. In this absorbing account a veteran 
parliamentary reporter reveals the true King—the 


fun-loving boy in Berlin. Ontario. the conscientious 
student and civil servant. the adroit politician. the 
statesman. and the country gentleman and _philoso- 
pher of Kingsmere. It is a story to thrill every 
Canadian. 


H REGINALD HARDY 


at your local bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 












A NEW CANADIAN 
NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF 











Ethel Wilson 


This is the story—part truth and $2. 75 atall || 
part invention—of a lively wo- bookstores || 
man who lived 100 years and 1] 
died triumphantly in Vancouver. 








| 
INNOCENT TRAVELLER 
| 
| 
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STETSON PRICES 
FROM 8.50 


Like Burt Lancaster... 


You'll star in the 


STETSON 


Peaybey 


’ ¢ iflcates 


BURT LANCASTER, CO-STARRING IN “ROPE OF SAND”, 





A HAL WALLIS PRODUCTION, A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 


STETSON HATS thaw any other brand 


WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 


McCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 
407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man. 


GERANIUMS 


18 for 1Sc 


Every 








now, ‘SPECIAL “OFFER. 
ther I 





t a grown in |t c Value $1 "25, 
all io “60e postpaid. 


FREE OUR BIG 1950 SEED 


AND NURSERY BOOK .7w 





YIN. soar 
GEORGETOWN. ONT. 








ORGAN RECITAL 


HARVEY ROBB 


assisted by 


ELEANOR REYNOLDS 


Contralto 


Royal and 


Grosse Volks 
Opera of Berlin) 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 
Bloor Street East 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
November 6th at 3.00 o'clock 





WRONG TO A “‘T”’ 
A FEW WEEKS after the rugby 


season opened, Toronto Argonauts 
made a change in their basic offensive 
formation. Most fans in the East, and 
probably a majority of those in the 
West as well, were happy to offer a 
profound explanation to anyone who 
cared to listen. “They've dropped the 
a and gone back to their old Single 
Wing, : * they said. 

Correct enough. That’s just exactly 
what had happened. But it’s an excel- 
lent bet that not one out of ten of 
those same fans could have lucidly 
explained the difference between a 
Single Wingback formation and the 
Vassar Daisy Chain, let alone outlined 
the salient features of the “T” 

Rugby formations are talked about 
more and understood less by people 
who see them demonstrated every 
Saturday than any other basic ma- 
noeuvre in the realm of sport. There 


‘od 


incall eines icicearadmias 


‘ PASS 
SINGLE WINGBACK 


O70 0 


o-? 
~--- 4% 
-- 


DOUBLE WINGBACK 


art 





is no good reason why this should be 
so. They’ re simple enough ... when 
you get to know them. 

Let's look at the diagrams. Take 
the “I” formation. The quarterback 

the key man for this one—stands 
directly behind the centre. He handles 
the ball on every play, except perhaps 
on the odd quick kick when it’s snap- 
ped through his legs to the kicker. 
Carrying the ball, the quarterback 
runs directly away from the line of 
scrimmage, and on the way he may 
do any one of four or more things 
— it. He may hand it off to a plung- 

. he may make a short lateral to a 
man going off-tackle or a long one to 
a back sweeping the end. Lastly, he 
may turn and pass. 

“T” formation plays develop quickly 
or they don’t develop at all. If you 
haven’t an experienced “IT” quarter- 
back, you haven’t a “T”, because on 


his faking, the whole structure de. 
pends. The Q sh”. 
blocking. Canadian coaches are the 
happy possessors of a fifth back not 
found in the American game, vho 
may be used as a flanker. 

The Single Wingback form: tion 
employs, as the name would in. ply, 
a single wingback. He is the man vho 
lines up outside the strong side nd 
From there he can move in to bi ick. 
go downfield to receive a pass or 
swing behind his own line on re- 
verse. Because of the concentratio» of 
backfield strength on one side. the 
sige Wing is a power set-up. Mj tin- 

, though, in the Canadian game 
chase if you have a key back wh« 
pass, kick, or run. (Vide Joe KI.) 

This key figure is the “tailback” and 
he stands two or three yards be ind 
the centre. Normally, the ball is s.ap- 
ped directly to him. Sometimes | is 
snapped to the play er beside him. the 
plunger. For variety, « close back can 
take it as he moves toward the stion 
side and start an end run, or extension 

The Double Wingback, in Canada 
is rarely encountered, the only current 
exponents being Balmy Beach and 
Hamilton Tigers. As per the diagram 
two backs are positioned outsi ide the 
ends. If, when the ball is put into play 
they run in toward each other, a num- 
ber of interesting reverses and double- 
reverses can be engineered—provided 
your line holds—with the ball being 
first snapped to a back in the mid lle 
These men, of course, can also plunge 
or pass. 

About the only senior club, exclusive 
of the colleges, consistently employing 
the Single Wing today is Argonauts 
though others use it for variety. As 
noted above, two clubs are double 
wingers. The rest, East and West, have 
gone for the “TI”, in a multitude of 
variations. For some of them it works 





UNLUCKY LADY: 


NOW that some weeks have elapsed 
since Miss Canada IV’s last att 

on the world water speed reco1 
seems certain that she will not be: 
ing another one this year. So a st 

of the past disastrous season ca 
done without danger of jinxing 
Actually, Miss Canada IV does 
need any further jinxing. Whoever has 
been entrusted with the job to Jute 
has done splendidly. 

During the season of 1949, He old 
Wilson’s recalcitrant racer was at one 
time or another reported to be st ¢ 
ing under each of the following an- 
dicaps: 

1. Water too calm, causing dr: | at 
stern. 

Water too choppy, not pe it 
ting breather pipes to draw in > ‘fi- 
cient water to cool engines. 

3. Water too rough, making ri ing 
impossible. 

4. Too windy. 

5. Inefficiently-functioning — su el 
charger. 

6. Inefficiently-functioning eng '¢. 

7. Smashed propeller. 

Twisted propeller blades. 

9. Propeller wrong size or shaj 

10. Broken propeller shaft. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


SP} \KING at a teachers’ convention 
in joronto, Dr. Kenneth H. Rogers, 
psychologist with the University of 
Toronto, had plenty to say on the sub- 
mental health in Ontario Public 
Schools. Never compare one child 
with another. It is cruel to expect each 
to follow a pattern with result- 


cl 
4 ustration. One of the cruelest de- 
vices a teacher can use is sarcasm. 
Rogers placed particular stress 
on one point often neglected. The 
sc | was primarily built for and be- 
lones to the child, not the teacher. The 
convenient division of a school into 
he said, is a psychological 
bluider. Grades get in the way of 
SC children’s progress. 
ww that he has concluded four- 
tee Vears of active experience with 


th Big Brother Movement, Dr. 
R¢ s is currently engrossed in a pro- 
dear to his heart. This project is 


jeu 


—Gordon Jarrett 


NI nterest for Dr. K,. H. Rogers. 


wly organized Variety Village, 
ool for crippled boys, where 
ire no grades and no compari- 
There are twenty-four boys; girls 
xe admitted later on. Each boy 
dvance on what he himself can 
id it is expected that the twenty- 
ovs (living in residence) will 


) ucated in twenty-four different 

¢ Ss academically. Greatest stress 

" e on vocational work, but there 
- no set curriculum or training- 
m. 


assembled teachers were given 
excellent suggestions re their 
ental health. 
Good physical health. No one 
at his best when unhealthy. 
\ sound, sensible interest in 
CT en. 
\ healthy attitude toward diffi- 
s. It is important to be able to 
e your own frustrations. 
\ sense of humor and of balance. 
\ recreational interest. But the 
st must relax you. 
\ healthy attitude toward life it- 
Se f this is wanting, the teacher will 
Con municate his doubts to the chil- 
And that’s bad. 


c 


c 
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In shirts, pajamas, ties and shorts, 
One thing remains the same:-— 
They lead in Style and Quality, 
If they bear the Forsyth name. 


Yes, Forsyth are Canada’s ‘'eading men’s wear 
stylists not only in Shirts but also in Pajamas, 


Shorts, Sportswear, Ties, Scarv2s and Handkerchiefs. 


Whatever item of men’s wear you choose you'll 
find in it so much style, craftsmanship and comfort 
that you'll always be proud to wear a Forsyth. 
Fine tailoring, skilled cutting, advanced patterns 
and designs, soft, color-fast and shrink-tested fabrics 

.. these are the features of Forsyth Style Leader- 


ship you'll appreciate every day of wear. 


CANADA'S LEADING STYLISTS 


The ‘*Men’s Wear”’ Oscar was award- 
ed to John Forsyth Limited by Men’s 
Wear dealers all over Canada for 
“the best creative styling job in the 
men’s furnishing field’’. 


JOHN FORSYTH LIMITED, Kitchener, Ontario 


REG’D 
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Luminous as laughter . 

Pett liter RIM Ul MU MT 
acknowledged beauties of a brilliant season. 
TMI CCI cloum eaten 


for memorable evenings. 


Fashion Floor, 


The Third 


TORONTO 





Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday evening over the Trans-Canada network of the CBC. 


ON LOSING TOUCH 
IN THE DAYS when Alfred Hitch- 


cock was making such pictures as 
“The Man Who Knew Too Mucl 
“The Woman Alone” and “The 
Thirty-Nine Steps”, the Hitchcock 
touch was unique but easily analy 7- 
able. It consisted of a novel and ex- 
citing use of shock and suspense, i 
gether with a wonderfully imaginati 
integration of sound and image 
Though instantly recognizable 
wasn't easily imitated, since Hit 
cock at that time approached his ma 
terial with all the freshness and cu 
osity of a man who had discovere: 
the possibilities of the screen for hi 
self, and for the first time. 

It took a while for the others 
catch up. Over the years however | 
Hitchcock touch has been pretty v 
dispersed through the industry, 
you are likely to find some of his b 
tricks—including that sudden pour 
of the camera on some unsuspecte: 
yet inevitable horror—turning up 
a Grade B mystery drama. You m 
even find a Grade B_ melodra 
turning up as an authentic Hitches 
picture. 





































C 
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“Under Capricorn”, Hitchcoc 
latest film, has a tine florid surface 
richly ornamented by shots of Ing 
Bergman, but it is still Grade B me 
drama, in fancy dress. The plot 
commonplace, the pace is interm! 


v 


able, and there is at least one sequenc 
when the camera stands stockstill for 
at least ten minutes, while Ing: 
Bergman describes her girlhood, hi 
elopement, and most of the major 
crises of her life up to the time she 
took to drink. Most of the dramat 
action in “Under Capricorn” takes 
place in the heroine’s head, with« 
benefit of flashback, a hackneyed d 
vice but still a pretty useful one. 


The recollections however help to 
account for the fact that she has tak 
to shutting herself up in her bedroom 


history went on and on and on, and 
presently, the camera coming back 
into action, the heroine took to dri 
ing all over again. 


Ingrid Bergman does her best 
make her heroine appear tragic 
rather than maudlin, but if she f 
to present her Lady Henrietta sim 
as the victim of a profound spirit 
malady, it is largely the fault of the 
Hitchcock direction. Alcoholism 1 
be a sickness but it is a very tedious 
sickness to watch. Actually e 


t 


screen’s lady-criminals are a far more 
interesting lot than its lady drunks 

Joseph Cotton and Michael Wilding 
are both involved with Lady He 
etta and there is also a sinister hot 
keeper (Margaret Leighton) who 
courages her mistress to tipple 
leaves a shrunken human head abc ust 
to scare her to death. The shrun 
head is at least a recognizable Hit 
cock touch, but it can’t be said 
rank among his best. 


“SWORD in the Desert” goes 
work on the Palestinian situatior 
it existed shortly before the exp 
tion of the British mandate. It dees 
it in a way to raise the British t 
perature and set patriotic Brit 


with a bottle of whiskey. The case- - 
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hands to writing angry letters to the 
paper. At one point the film attempts 
to forestall criticism by having a 
Br ish Colonel (the bumbling type 
naiurally) point out that the trouble 
isn | the fault of the Jews or the Arabs 
or even the British; it’s everybody’s 


\part from this mild generaliza- 
and from the fact the British 
ilers are an agreeable lot, there 
ery little to distinguish “Sword in 
the Desert” from those early anti- 
\-i films in which an American hero 
co-kily takes away the ball from his 
N captors, who are also the 
bling tvpe though a rather less 
ble variety. 
he film is essentially a boy’s-eye 
of one of the most complex po- 
i| situations in history. As such it 
irritate politically minded movie- 
s. Viewed simply as a_ desert 
chuse-sequence with explosions of 
nt action it has the routine 
es of its tvpe. Stephen McNally, 
Daina Andrews and Marta Toren are 
nvolved on the Israelitish side. 


| )ON’T know how many profession- 
ragsters were called in for the 
paration of “I Was a Male War 
Bride”, but it must have been some- 
thing formidable. They worked hard 
too, turning up old gagfiles, rummag- 
through the bedroom farce stock- 
rigging up all sorts of new 
hazards in the Nuptial Night handi- 
» and coming to a climax with the 
tion of turning Cary Grant into a 
ale impersonator. 
[hus they were able to keep the 
going for an hour and half, and 
t makes little demand on Cary 
Grant’s comedy talents, it makes 
itv on his stamina. Ann Sheridan, 
) has developed into an alarming- 
bossy tvpe, is the male bride’s 


\W AC bride.—Mary Lowrey Ross. 





—20th Century Fox 


\R BRIDE: Grant and Sheridan. 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER 
ME. A’ slight’ turn-of-the-century 
edy romance, brightened by tech- 
lor and Judy Garland. 

{E QUEEN OF SPADES. Screen 
sion of a Pushkin story. Heavily 
‘r-dramatized but frequently im- 
ssive. With Dame Edith Evans. 











ANOTHER STREETCAR 
VANCOUVER audiences which saw 
Canada’s great emotional actress, Ju- 
dith Evelyn, in “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” recently were considerably 
horrified by the play itself but full of 
enthusiasm about her r acting. 

The Province critic observed of the 
play: “The most immediate impres- 
sion to be drawn 
from it is that it 
leaves the air 
charged with vio- 
lence,” and = as 
one who saw it 
(before Miss 
Evelyn took over 
the role of the 
disintegrat- 
ing Southern 

ee ey 2 Can 

JUDITH EVELYN ; 

heartily endorse 
the verdict. The Vancouver visit was 
part of a Western States tour and at 
present there seems no probability of 
it being seen in eastern Canada. 

The role of Blanche is probably the 
most difficult in modern American 
drama, and can be played (like many 
in Shakespeare) in many different 
ways. Miss Evelyn’s way is evidently 
quite different from that of Uta Ha- 
gen, whom I saw in Cleveland. She 
makes Blanche a woman essentially 
sane, until crushed by the events of 
the play, but frightened and over- 
wrought to the point of hysteria, and 
striving desperately to get away from 
her past. The Hagen performance did 
not excite me to any great sense of 
compassion.—Lucy Van Gogh. 


BACKWASH BLUES 


“MISTER ROBERTS.” the play about 
a very bad captain and a very good 
first officer ona supply ship of the U.S. 
Navy in the Pacific in 1945, is a bril- 
liant tour-de-force in the study of 
occupational problems at sea, and 
owes very little of its success to the 
smokingroom language of its opening 
scene. 

Most of Roval Alex. 
audience on first night laughed at this 
language just as heartily—male and 
female alike—as if they were hearing 
it for the first time, which we greatly 
doubt. Thev were, however, hearing it 
in the four-dollar theatre. 

Thomas Heggen wrote the novel, 
Joshua Logan directed the production 
of the play: between them they wrote 
the script. They made a perfect com- 
bination, for Mr. Heggen has created 


Toronto's 


some characters ideally suited to the 
stage, and Mr. Logan has put them on 
the stage with perfect dexterity. Both 
types and situations are inevitably 
exaggerated, or more properly fore- 
shortened to get theatrical pe erspective, 
at times the effect approaches farce, 
at other times melodrama. But the 
play as a whole is neither, being a 
serious and decidedly moving comedy 
on a most interesting and unusual hu- 
man situation. 

Soldiers and sailors in the time of 
Kipling had, for the purpose of litera- 
ture, no sex at all. Today for the pur- 
poses of American literature, they 
seem to have little else. Lucy Van 
Gogh. 


HOME, SWEET, ETC. 


MONTREAL takes the theatrical spot- 
light this month. Celebrating a twen- 
tieth anniversary, the Montreal Re- 
pertory Theatre announces the pur- 
chase of its present rented premises. 

And Les Compagnons, just half 
MRT’s age, is branching out, too. 
They have bought and rebuilt a church 
for their theatre-home. The theatre, 
seating 450, will also serve the newly 
organized, affiliated Minute Opera. © 

Founder and continuing director of 
Les Compagnons is Father Legault. 
Starting with an amateur coopera- 
tive group, Father Legault built up 
a strong, vital company on team work 
and anonymity. This year much of 
the organization is different, centred in 
the permanent home, with many new 
actors in a full-time company. Four 
main productions are planned, and a 
separate touring company is out in 
the province with two Moliére plays 

The first Les Compagnons produc- 
tion in the new theatre was “La Dame 
de l’Aube.” 

The new Minute Opera, staged 
by Noel Gauvin and conducted by 
Frank Coleman, will include two 
Montreal singers who have appeared 
with the New York C ity Centre Opera 
Company, José Forgues and Fernand 
Martel who, incidentally, has just re- 
turned from Paris. 
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TICKETS NOW 


For the Annual 


RO 
AL 


Entire Convention Floors 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


THURS., Nov. 3rd 
— STRAUSS WALTZES — 


Toronto Phitharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by 
REX BATTLE 
SAMUEL HERSENHOREN 
CONTINUOUS DANCING, 9-2 
— FAVOURITE DANCE BANDS — 
MART KENNEY 
BERT NIOsI 
BENNY LOUIS 
DRESS OPTIONAL 
$1.50 Per Person (No Tax) 


Prom Box Office at Heintzman’s 
(PL. 2884) and Moodey’s—King, 
Bloor, Yonge. 
CTE AR EL RE A RNR TS TT 





A Study by 


Violet Keene | 


OAKVILLE 


WRITE 9 SECOND STREET 
OAKVILLE, ONT. 


TELEPHONE 
OAKVILLE 728 
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radio and television 





report their findings tor use and guid- 
ance on future programs. This year 
the series will be divided into five 
parts: “Canada’s Younger Citizens”, 
discussions on youth training, educa- 
tion, parental responsibility, “Toward 
a Canadian Culture”, dealing with 
culture in relation to state, schools, 
churches; “National Problems” (Parts 
L asd: 32). 


housing and health insurance to bu- 





ON THE AIR BEAM 


CANADIANS id S to Ne 


including everything from 


reaucracv and human rights; “Inter- 


al Problems”, talks on world 





peace. British Socialism, the attitude 
of Soviet Russia 
‘Ciuzens’ Forum” sts 
jointly by the CBC and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. It is 


in enlightened and progressive meth- 


sponsored 


od of assisting serious Canadians to 
1 ? 1 

keep abreast of world affairs—not by 

spoon-feeding but by free, forthright 


va! t 


and if necessary, acrimonlous 


Network 





discussion Trans-Canada 


Thursdav evenings (staggered hours) 


IN ENGLAND } Tele , 
h: J. Frank UW f CB 





SCOTS VS. SCHIZO 


FIFTEEN YEARS of research into 


t ise and cure of the world’s most 
prevalent mental illness schizo- 
phrenia—has led to important dis- 


coveries. Scientists struck at schizo- 


phrenia from all directions with funds 
provided by the Supreme Council ot 
the Scottish Rite Masons amounting to 
$750,000. The study 
by Dr. Nolan ¢ 
York Psychiatric Institute, field direc- 
tor of the project, as offering “many 


of the missing pieces of the puzzle.’ 


was summed up 
Lewis of the New 


The disorder known as_ schizo- 
phrenia ts like a gigantic jigsaw puzzle 
with many of the pieces missing 

the missing ones are becoming fewer 
What the pieces were, the researchers 
are not vet prepared to disclose but 


they have been gathered by forty-two 





separate projects undertaken by hun- 
dred of scientists in the U. S. and Can- 
Home Free Noi 4 ada, 


whose salaries were paid fully or 





in large part by the Scottish Kite 
Masons. 

They have studied the nur 
school infant, the adolescent and the 
aged. They looked at parents, espe 
vy the mothers, of schizophrenics 


: : ’ 
big question is, “What type of pe 
is likely to succumb?” 

Dr. Lewis’s personal research ( 
addition to his duties as overseer, has 


resulted in post mortem examinations 
of 5,000 patients which showed 
the “nuclear” type (those who resp 
poorly or not at all to treatment 
a defective circulatory system and 
fective endocrine glands. All deg 
of the illness have been analyzed | 
the beginning to the last hops 
stage. Two thousand Toronto sc 
children, ranging from nurser 
high-school age, are being closely s 
ied over the vears in hopes that 
kind of personality most like 
succumb will be revealed. This, sc 
tists sav, will unlock the major do 
the understanding of the = gre 
medical problem in existence 


KEYS TO BALDPATE 


IT WAS the fact that women sek 
become bald that led to the suspic 
that male sex hormone might 

something to do with the cause 
baldness. This matter has been in 
tigated extensively at Yale Unive 


and elsewhere and it has bec 
apparent that. although the tendc 
to become bald ts inherited, the f 


that is inherited cannot operate 


cause baldness unless male sex 








mone is present in the blood. 1 e 
iS. howe\ SIlVe | Ww assoe 
ith ba SS Decause oliste 9 
pate Is, In a sense, Indicative of vir 
Another point about hair on 
I 


there has been considerable de 
Whether or not the cutting of hair 


in effect on its growth. Reasoning t 


rs are dead most scientists 


: : : : 
skeptica out the opinions of 


Who think that cutting hairs acc 








the hair that was shaved away ¢ 
day and at the end of the experil 
1 
| 


the total weight of all of the sha S 


Was no more than the weight o 
hairs that had been permitted to V 
throughout the ex 


ment. Other students of this pro 


Ininterruptedly 


have marked hairs on animals 
have foiiowed their growth over g 
periods of time and have found 
cutting them has no effect on e 
rapidity of their growth. 

Many women, however, can 
member that shaving the hair 
their legs resulted in it growing si 
What more quickly and : 
slightly coarser. The fact is that 


' 
probably only 


becor 


began to shave 


legs When the hairs on them were 


beginning to grow faster and t 
[his is to be expla 
by the fact that the hormones 
make voung women begin to tak 
Increased interest in their pers 
appearance and that of member 
the opposite sex are unfortunately 
very ones that also. stimulate 
growth of hair on their legs 


come coarser 
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Canadians Abroad 


ps cording to 
( ‘s Laugh- 
Susanne 


~ 





ier, daugh- 
f Ottawa’s 

kK s Printer, 

be the 

‘st Juliet of 
ime”. Su- 

§ after leav- 
vent, Went —Globe-Telegram 
w York as JULIET, TITANIA? 
lel, then on 
follywood where she — joined 
ton’s Shakespeare Class. He 
opes she will soon do the role 
tania on the stage. 

a Lake Success Canada’s Health 


> 


ster Paul Martin held up his hand 
ie floor and said: “We had an 
ind a half of Mr. Vishinsky yes- 
_ and I think another hour and 
{ of Vishinsky within two days 
haps something more than hu- 
endurance can tolerate’. Russia’s 
I on Minister took the hint, and 
only for half an hour. 


g@ (hree Canadians were among eigh- 
people chosen by the New York 
S test Day Committee as “the 
test people of the year”. Toronto’s 
Mary Pickford, was Sweetheart of 
Sweetest Day: Montreal’s Wilfred Pel- 
letier, a conductor for the Metropoli- 
Opera, and his wife, were the 
test couple and orchestra leader 
Guy Lombardo from London, Ont., 
the sweetest band leader. This 
test’ business started 32 years 
Cleveland and the idea is to en- 


re people to make others happy. 


Canadians at Home 


® Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 

1¢ Mendelssohn Choir, last week 
need the incorporation of the 

flan Music Council as a national 

nd the appointment as General 

tary of Kenneth Ingram follow- 

e resignation of John Cozens, 





!ELL WORLD about Canadians. 











Honorary Secretary since 1944. 

The Council’s chief aims are to rep- 
resent the musical profession of Can- 
ada in all cultural matters and to pro- 
mote the interests of Canadian music 
and musicians both here and abroad. 
Mr. Ingram, until recently, was direc- 
tor of Music for the British Council in 
Latin America. His first job will be to 
organize an information service and 
library so as to tell the world what 
Canadian musicians are doing. 


@ In Ottawa, the Rt. Hon. Mackenzie 
King received France’s Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor for his part 
in the Allied war effort. 


@ In Toronto, outspoken Dr. T. T. 
Shields of Jarvis Street Baptist Church 
was voted from long Presidency of 
the Union of Regular Baptist 





Globe-Telegram 


LOMTITTS judgment 


NOT A 


Churches of Ontario and Quebec. 
Clashes within the Union have includ- 
Dean Gordon 


Jarvis Street trustees 


ed the dismissal of 
Brown by the 
last December, and Dr. Shields’ recent 
offer of advice to a Guelph Baptist 
Church trving to remove its minister 
after the latter had been accused of 
writing an improper letter to a married 
woman 

Of his dismissal Dr. Shields said: 
“The Union was only a liability’. Of 
Dean Brown: “He hasn't the judgment 
of a tomtit”. Of his successor as Presi- 
dent, Rev E. ¢ Wood of Timmins, 
Ont.: “He could hardly be better 
named. Wood. That’s what his head 


is. He can’t think with it”. 


@ Senator J. W. de B. Farris of Brit- 
ish Columbia has succeeded Senator 
Elie Beauregard of Quebec as Chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Com- 
merce Committee. Senator Beauregard 
vacated the position to become Speak- 
er of the Upper ¢ hamber 


Actions and Words 


@ Speaking at the Sixth Annual 
Luncheon of the Canadian Women’s 
Club in New York, Defence Minister 
Brooke Claxton said that Canada and 
the U.S. are enjoying a close military 


relationship: “As far as practicable 
we want to standardize weapons. It 
is in our interest to coordinate our 
immense industrial power”. 


@ After a three- 
month holiday in 
England and 
Paris, Bea Lillie 
visited Toronto, 
her home town, 
for a week with 
“Inside U.S.A.”, 
then proceeded 
on tour. About 
England, she 
dropped her ban- 
ter: “Its ay: . 
then you go to Paris, there’s butter 
and eggs and milk. That’s what gets 
me.” About Toronto she also said 
what she thought: “Not much doing 
around here on Sunday, is there?” 





—Globe-Telegram 


TORONTO'S LILLIE 


@ Canadian-born publisher Lord Bea- 
verbrook published his program to 
save Britain from “the danger of sink- 
ing slowly into ruin.” Chief points 
were: (1) establishment of a system 
of Empire free trade; (2) new and 
vast colonial development projects; 
(3) an Empire citizenship. He favored 
“firm Anglo-American friendship . . . 
But it must be friendship of equal 
partners.” 


@ One day last 
June, just after 
he had arrived 
home fromschool, 
{5-year-old Pierre 
Sorel of Riche- 
lieu, Que., heard 
cries from the 
river across from 
his home. With- 
out taking otf 
any clothes, he 
plunged in and 
brought 8-year-old Gilles Beaulieu, 
who had fallen off his bicycle down 
a 10-fcot bank, to shore. Now Pierre 
becomes the second Roval Canadian 
Army cadet to win the Cadet Award 
for Bravery. 





—Canadian Army 


15-YEAR-OLD HERO 


The Academic Life 


@ One of Canada’s outstanding au- 
thorities on hardening of the arteries, 
Professor G. Lyman Duff, is the new 
Dein of the Faculty of Medicine at 
McGill University. A native of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and cousin of retired Chiet 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman Duff, he 
will continue as Director of the Patho- 
logical Institute and as Strathcona 


Professor of Pathology. 


m At Palo Alto, Cal., Dr. J. E. Wal- 
lace Sterling of Linwood, Ont., was 
formally seated as Stanford Univer- 
sity’s fifth president in fifty-eight years 
In his inaugural address he urged uni- 
versities to work together to aid in the 
realization of democracy’s promise. 


@ The department of English at St. 
Thomas University, Chatham, N.B., is 
now in charge of A. P. Campbell of 
Charlottetown. Mr. Campbell has five 
credits more than are required for his 
Ph.D. but he has been unable to com- 
plete his doctoral dissertation owing to 
difficulty in obtaining part of a medi- 
aeval Latin manuscript from a Euro- 
pean library. 
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—Jim Lynch 


A GREAT NEW Canadian Industry. 


Fine Feathers Department 


@ According to Ottawa’s “Tommy” 
Gorman, well-known hockey manager 
and President of Nationa! Sports En- 
terprises, his show “Skating Sensations 
of 1950” and star Barbara Ann Scott 
are pioneers in “a great new Canadian 
industry.” After a 12,000-mile coast- 
to-coast tour in Canada, the show will 
probably go to Britain and Europe 
next year. “The only Canadian ice 
show on tour” (there are actually 
nine imports in the cast of fifty) cost 
more than $100,000 to produce. Bar- 
bara Ann, poised and glamorized, has 
a magnificent wardrobe for her six 
numbers; her costume for the finale 
cost $5,000. She is due back in Holly- 
wood in March for her film debut. 


@ In Toronto, Montreal, Windsor 
and Guelph, Comedian Bob Hope 
started the ball rolling for the Com- 
munity Chest campaign. At the be- 
ginning of his Montreal show there 
were some awkward moments: “I hey 
didn’t get me and Im sure I didn't 
get them”. But after that everything 
Was fine. 


—Canade Pictures 


IN MONTREAL, awkward moments. 
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BASQUE COUNTRY 


JULY and August stav-at-homes could 
do a lot than consider the 
French Pyrenees and Basque country 
as a Fall vacation ground. 

Ten hours out of Paris by cozy 
French National Railroads train lies 
Toulouse, the Pink City, and a very 
fine spot from which to begin explora- 
tion of the and not often 
publicized Pyrenees area. The Pink 
City, so called because the bricks of 
its homes and edifices glow pink in the 


s rich in history and sights. 


worse 


absorbing 


sunst 
After Carcas- 


sonne, the famous walled city, Perpig- 





Toulouse, visits to 
nan. and the seafaring towns of Ban- 
and Port Vendres are 
recommended. Around Perpignan the 
crowd-avoiding traveller will discover 
countrvside to wander in 
rful atmosphere which, 

has endeared itself 
1 every country 


Vuls, Collioure 


a delightfu 


ars, 





In the Perpignan area favorite foods 


nd fish. Here living costs 


ire below those of metropolitan cen- 


tres and tor about $5 a day the visitor 
can obtain delicious meals and com- 

table lodging. Further west in the 
Pyrenees is Luchon, the well-known 
spa. and several thousand feet up from 
t the superb ski resort, Superbagneres. 
4 40-minute ride by funicular railway 
trom Luchon to Superbagneres unveils 
some of the most exciting land and 


mountainscapes to be seen wherever 

vou mav travel in Europe 
Next important stop 

the Basque country 


place of St 


going toward 
is Lourdes, birth- 


Bernadette This great 


shrine takes on added significance with 
the approach of Holy Year. West of 
Lourdes the traveller will reach Pau, a 

ht, spic-and-span community, 

ich favored by the British. From 
Pau the traveller pushes on to the 
Basque Coast and the clean, inviting 
profiles of Biarritz, Bavonne, St. Jean- 
de-Luz. Hossegor and other fine water- 
I places. This lively region of France 
facing e Atlantic 1s periect play- 





Ihe Basque count season offers 

a R entertainment, and horse 

ng, bull fights, and pelote matches 

are Ist few of the events which the 

VIS Cul cnoose to enjoy The 

Basque coast people are among the 

mos terest in France. Theirs 1s 

non abounding in folklore, pic 

t St ipparel and d inces W hic h vO 

back to antiquity The Museum ot 

Basu Folklor ocated in Bavonne 

C S S ples Of the re 
2 S \ ft life 





FHE LOFRE COUNTRY: 


hateau de Vaux-le 


For tourists planning visits to Paris 
and other parts of France between 
October and April, the fall and winter 
fare reductions announced by Air 
France and other transatlantic airlines 
cut transportation costs considerably. 
Those who choose to travel by ship 
will find space easier to obtain now 
that the French Line’s big and beauti- 
ful Jie de France has returned to serv- 
ice and joined the fleet of fast liners 
making regular runs across the Atlan- 
tic. 


MORE CRUISES 


THERE WILL be more special West 
Indies Cruises this coming winter than 
in any 
ot the war, according to a prelimi- 
nary survey prepared by Thos. Cook & 
Son. The Cunard White Star Line 
will be represented by two large ships, 
the Mauretania (35,739 tons), and 
the Caronia, (34.000 tons). 

The scheduled to 
make two 18-day cruises, sailing Jan. 
21 and Feb. 11. 

The scheduled for a 
special Christmas-New Year's Cruise 
to the West Indies sailing Dec. 21 to 
Nassau, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Thomas, 
Martinique, Trinidad. La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cristobal, and Havana, re- 
turning to New York Jan. 8. 


winter season since the close 


Mauretania 1s 


Caronia 1s 


The Holland-America Line is plac- 
ing the Nieuw (36,657 
and the Veendam in West In- 
cruise The Nieuw Am- 
make an 18-day Christ- 
Year’s Cruise sailing on 
16, visiting St. Thomas, Martini- 
Trinidad, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Cartagena, Kingston (Jamaica), and 
Havana She is scheduled for 
two 13-day cruises, sailing Jan. 6 and 


Amsterdam 
tons) 
dies service. 
sterdam will 
mas-New 
Dec 


que, 


also 


Jan. 21. This liner will then sail on a 
SQ-davy cruise around South America 
on February 

The Veendam will make two 10- 


dav cruises to Nassau and Havana 


additien to the West Indies 
tleet this winter is the Home 
Line’s /talia (21.500 tons), but new 
in name only. This vessel, which has 
thoroughly reconditioned — for 
regular passenger service to the Medi- 
terranean, was known as the transport 
John Ericsson during the war, but 
originally she was the Swedish-Amer- 
ican flagship) AKungsholm, one ot 
the most popular cruise ships afloat. 
14-day and 
two 18-day cruises to the West Indies, 


sailing 


A new 


cruise 


been 


The /talia will make two 


December 23, January 10, 


January 27 and February 17 


—French National Tour 


-Vicomte 





Philosopher At The Furnace 


by J. E. Middleton 


IN DRESSING for the task Joe 
Pyke, the furnace-cleaner, admit- 
ted that things-in-general were like 
the old grey mare; “they ain't 
what they used to be.” “When I 
was a kid fifty vears ago.” he con- 
tinued. “we had no truck with 
furnaces. We took down a hundred 
feet of battered the 
soot out of them with a stick and 
put ‘em up again. Dirty, but no 
trouble, if you knew how to fit 
the pipes. If vou didn’*t—well, my 
O!ld Man could them into 
place. 

“Well, sir, and 
furnaces came in. There were only 
a few pipes; no trouble with them; 
but the furnaces had bowels, tricky 
flues here and there that : 
needed a long - handled 
brush to clean ’em. Even 
then you raked out a lot 
of soot with your fingers, 
barked your elbows on 


StOV e-pipes, 


CUSS 


stoves went out 


the rough iron and were 
spittin’ black for a week 
after. But it wasn’t an 
expensive job; anybody could do 
it. Even you could do it and it did 
not cost you a cent. 
“Now I come up 
fancy vacuum 
hang 
Way. 


here with a 
which I 
on the ceiling peg this-a- 
Then I screw the dust-bag 
onto it and plug it into this here 
outlet. Then I have a lamp on a 
long cable and plug it in over here. 

“The idea is that all the soot 
will jump into the bag like a scared 
cat. Some of it does. but there’s 
quite a lot that kinda wanders 
about. So I put this square of cloth 
under my cap and drop it down 
over my ears and neck and shoul- 
ders. Then I put on this old, sooty 
raincoat and strap it tight to me 
with this here belt. 

“That’s a trick I learned at sea. 
You know the Atlantic Ocean: 
jumpin’ and rarin’ like a mad bull. 
Well, you're standin’ watch up in 
the bow on a cold night and every 


cleaner 


few seconds the big waves roll 
right over, ooh—bang—swoosh: 
ooh—bang—swoosh, and you're 


drenched from sou'wester to sea- 
boots. But the belt keeps the slicker 
tight to you and you don’t even 
get damp. 

“No; I wasn’t a Navy man: 
just a deckhand on tankers out 
of the Gulf of Mexico to Scapa 
Flow or the Clyde. Seventeen 
round trips all through the war- 


before-last and lucky enough to 


miss bein’ torpedoed. Well, the 
soot mav be flvin’, but with this 
tight slicker I still have a clean 


shirt, though you have a dirty floor 
and windows. Okay. I finish the 
job and charge you five bucks.” 


ee 





Again the vacuum roared for a 
spell, Joe being wedged-in tightly 
enough, and, doubtless, still taik- 
ing, though inaudibly. On emerg- 
ing he continued developing the 


theory that mechanical progress 
had not enlivened the human 
mind. 

“O* course the inventors are 


smart. They know that people gen- 
erally are bone-lazy and will buy 
any gimmick that will give them 
an easy time. So they make oil- 
burners, like this here one. And 
you buy it. You don’t have to sift 
ashes or carry ‘em out any more. 
Ain’t that right?” 

He grinned as he started the fan 
again, allowing the truth to sink 
into the gentlemanly 
Writer who just 
standing around while 
another man worked. 

“In some ways,” he re- 
sumed, when quiet was 
restored, “people in gen- 


Was 


eral don’t seem so dumb 
as they used to be. But 
in other ways they're dumber, so 
it averages up I was at a funeral 
the other day; Mrs. Parkes; lived 
on our street. You could hardly get 
into the church; the whole commu- 
nity turned out. She wasn’t anvy- 
body in particular, just a fine old 
lady who had helped a lot of peo- 
ple one way or another in her time. 


“I GUESS I was the only person 
in the church who remembered 
her disgrace. We came from the 
same town. The trouble happened 
when I was a kid in Public School. 
Her folks were well-off and put 
on a lot of dog for a small place; 
her dad owned the mill and was 
a Member of Parliament. Dorothy 
had been to Ladies’ College to 
study singing and was one smart 
girl; pretty too. 

“Well, sir, all of a sudden it hap- 
pened and the whole town was 
shocked, all the way up from the 
odd-jobs man at the livery stable, 
to the school-teachers and the 
Rector of our church. That’s how 
dumb they all were. Even her old 
man was and 
turned her out of 
hadn’t been for 
threatened to go 

“No, sir; it wasn’t a love busi- 
She wasn’t stuck on = anv 
special young feller; used them all 
like friends and neighbors and 
dance partners. You'd wonder 
what a bright young girl could do 
that would turn people against her. 
Vil tell One Saturdav night 
she stood outside the Commercial 
Hotel bar and sane a hymn. She 
had joined the Salvation Army.” 


would have 
the house if it 
her mother who 
with her. 


sore 


ness. 


you. 
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POLSH,—from your feet up. 





; 





SATURDAY NIGHT — 


—Costume and shoes, The T. Eaton Company. Photographs, Gordon Jarrett. 


Kate Reid holds the perfect pose. 


ical 


YOUR CHARMING BEST isn’t all a 
matter of smart costuming and make- 
up. The ingredient that really counts 
IS poise. And pelse doesn't come as 
a natural gift from your fairy god- 
mother . . . it’s something at which 
you have to work hard until it be- 
comes second nuture 

It’s a question of what you do with 
your hands and your feet, how you 
hold your shoulders, how you walk 
and stand . it's knowing that you 
are, well . . Doised. 

Do you buy pretty shoes and then 
completely forget what your feet are 
doing in them? Are you an ankle 
crosser, a chair leg hugger, a toes-in 
fancier? 

Then for you, poise should start 
from the feet up . . . and you should 
practise the feet-together, one-slightly- 
in-advance pose of Kate Reid in the 
full-length picture at left. Kate is a 
rising young actress with stage train- 
ing in how to walk, stand and sit. She 
has learned how to let her hands fall 
gracefully into a natural pose of com- 
plete relaxation; how to sit erect, 
shoulders back; and how to show off 
her slim feet to the best advantage; in 
other words, she has poise. 

Indeed, in amateur Little Theatre 
groups all across Canada, you will find 
that poise still ranks high in the list 
of accomplishments . . . so just watch 
the leading lady the next time you see 
a show. She should have much to 
teach you. 


Above and below: 
This means lack of poise, 





too. 
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Modern Dilemma: 


Carcers and Marriage Don't Mt: 





Anonymous 
A “FOR RENT” SIGN hangs on my time, either by showing wholehearted house after a hard day’s work ||| 
office door. It is the symbol of a de- interest in one’s husband's affairs or steamed up to report your latest b, si- 
cision. by making the home atmosphere more ness coup, only to find no one th fe 
I would like to shout from the roof pleasant, is not nearly good enough. to gloat over it with you? How wo |d 
tops that the married woman cannot There is, you see, that all-important you like to plan a game of golf v th 
have both a career and a happy hus- matter of a man’s ego. To my way of your best friend and his wife, onl\ ‘o 
band thinking any self-respecting wife worth learn at the last minute that your © -n 
Too biased. am I? All right then, her salt will awaken sooner or later to wife had to stay downtown to d ie 
let us be realistic and look at the ca- the fact that all the gold in the U.S.A. with an out-of-town client? 
reer advantages first. For there are is not worth the multitude of little Reason why most men endure a 
advantages; no doubt about it. pricks her husband's ego receives sim- career-wife at all is that they are p e- 
Take my own case. It differs only ply because he happens to have a pared, so they think at first, to put ip 
in detail from those of my married working wife. with certain inconveniences for gre t- 
friends who hold down the so-called These nasty pricks can come in a er gain. To get started sooner, mo: \y 
LYDIA PINKHAM. one of the US.’s glamour career jobs. In the eyes ot dozen different ways, none so difficult for their wife’s sake, with owning their 
inci Relics tania. Blam sire. their less discerning sisters they are as feeling within himself that part of own home, buying a new car, and ¢ct- 
I ; LD inihasiole Tier ONE OP) wonderwomen to whom God gave his living comes trom his wife. ting a place in the country. But try to 
laine ‘aedces had just book oubiiobed enough energy for half a dozen peo- We all enjoy the prestige of doing stop this mad whirl, this bird-in-a-c ze 
ple as well or a little better than the other act. once vou get started! It is not easy 
~ In the eight years since I walked fellow. So does the career woman’s for any career woman to adjust to a 
down the aisle. a blushing and perhaps husband. His stock with himself goes lower standard of living. Until she sces 
| rather naive bride, I have had a ca- no higher when his wife pays for the the light. 
| reer in advertising. Most people, in- new car. In the competitive business 
| cluding my husband, consider it has world of today a voung husband must Slippers in Hand 
| been successful. On the financial side, have all the self-confidence he can It seems to me after all these career ° 
| ny yearly earnings have been clos? come by. \nd his wife should help vears that a wife should be less tired I 
to the $10,000 mark and, for a woman build it. I have come to think, instead ak te ond il the dav th ee) 
inthis country, Cat 1: far tom: pes- band. She should be ready when his 
nuts. Even less the large chunk the seeneneecouuccscsusececsenseneneuseususncncnssusuuucassasssnanns working day ends to appear 
Government lops off for income tax Prodigal Wife turned out. his slippers in hand 
ie dais Mens WITH SWEET independence figuratively if not literally—and 1 
helpful, quiet manner listen to 
As mv income increased. our liv- 4nd thousands a vear troubles, encourage him in his 
ing standard climbed. Our joint in- B neneailen ah: ican cesses. 
come of $15,000 (now there is the Iry that with a hectic career 
story!) has meant a better house in a Of my own career; vour own. The career woman it is \ 
better district. a better car, better and It was grand for a while, will be looking for her own slipp 
more custom-tailored clothes, better ; : waiting for someone to light her ci 
But I'm back, my dear : : 
and more frequent vacations than my ettes. And ten to one, friend husband 
husband alone at this time could af- 6 ~ j will find himself considering her p1 
tord. ee ee eee ee ee lems instead of his own. 
f In other words, our entry into the Humdrum and _ plain Then no matter how well vou t! 





world of gracious living, as we ad 


you have organized your house! 
with domestic help there are tl 


CAREER WOMEN are not a@ 20th Routine of a Marriage, and 


writers so glibly call it. came at least 
Cer a? phe prenor Vearearel 





ie Me RE Ae Ss tive vears sooner than had I been sit- Leave you again days when you get home tired eno 
ae baa aa alla Nia lias ting by the fireside mending socks in- Then you will know I'm to scream, a crammed briet 
7 stead of having long lunches and cock- : under vour arm, to find that the | 
oe ; Completely insane. : 
tails with some prospective client. time help has not come because s 
And I am the first to agree that, at J. E. P of her relatives arrived in town. 
times. this higher-income living is sevecccsccvscenscsccecccncnscessecccoscccscosseccsessassscssssees Dishes are still in the sink, bods 
mightily pleasant. unmade, and your own visiting 
Through my career years, too, I of running off downtown to build up tives, just blown into town, waitin 
have made good and lasting friend- her own. For in most communities, the living-room for the smart 
ships arnong business associates whose certainly in ours, the prestige of the super-woman that vou are to turn 
simulating company I dread the family is the prestige of the man of a full-course dinner. And brother it 
thought of giving up. For vou see, I the house. had better be good. 
im chucking my career straight out Then that awful business of the I remember one day not long 
of the office window. going home to career woman's friends. Fine people this happened to me. My brother 
become a better wife. they are, and she loves them dearly, wife and family had travelled a 
I will tell vou why. No matter how but oh, how they talk shop! They distance to see us, had come ea 
vou look at it—-money, the prestige come to dinner at seven, stay till mid- than expected. The help had not c« 
from a job well done, knowing dozens night, and perhaps spend five minutes the house was a mess, and prec 
ot VIP’s and going the rounds of asking polite questions as to the wel- little in the ice-box. 
the right cocktail parties, just are not tare of Mr. Husband’s business. Not Middle of making the meal I 
worth the price they take out of a much fun tor him. Less for his wife, outside to grab a few flowers from 
woman in fatigue, worry and emo- knowing every five minutes of every garden for our dinner table, ren 
tional upset. And. what is far more hour that it is just for her sake he puts bered that very morning when | 
important, what they take out of her up with it at all. stepped outside and one of the ne 
husband Once every such an evening at our bors had said, “Oh, Mrs. Blank, \ 
For there is just not room in even house, if the party is at all large, some I had the interesting life you h 
the best of marriages for two careers. well-meaning type is certain to turn How do you ever do it?” 
Rice and Be Most of my career wife friends will and blurt out, “Say, Mr. Blank, what But I must not blame the neigh! 
CLAIRE WALLACE, radio, is an say at the drop of a hat that they think do you do for a living?” Could any- or the relatives. The fellow wh 
example of the modern woman who their husband’s career is really the thing be worse? evpped most in the married ca 
has combined marriage and an exact- more important. Yet to do lip service But wait, there is more. How would woman deal is her own husband. M 


ng career with conspicuous success to this philosophy and practice it half you like to go home to an empty won't be gypped anymore. 








Homespun Royalty: 











—Atelier Photo, Athens 


HIER MAJESTY Queen Frederika of Greece, in richly adorned native dress. 


F'redertka, Queen of Greece 


by Theresa E. Thomson 


N IN 
ide of handsome Crown Prince 


1938 Frederika became 
ot Greece, surely the ancient 
were engraved upon her heart, 
people shall be my peop'e, and 
ind my land.” Everything she 


Yeurs Witness to some such re 


Athens but a 


time betore she had mastered 


had resided in 


tricult language and made con 
ise of it. During the war it was 
Frederika who left the com 
sufetv of the palace 
ens, and took upon her 
shoulders the respon- 
S of an amazing cam- 
on behalf of the hunted 
1 of Greece. 
laughter of the Duke 
Brunswick 
nebourg, Frederika ts 
great granddaughter 
een Victoria and grand- 
ter of Kaiser Wilhelm 
e was brought up in Austria 
jucated in Florence and in Eng 


Juchess” of 


Queen of Greece is lovely. She 

with a mass of curly chestnut 
Her eves are deep blue, fringed 
ick lashes and her complexion 
vless. She is endowed with a 
ind. a merry disposition and an 
standing heart. Queen Frederika 
ily beautiful when dressed for 
functions, but perhaps her sut- 
people love her best when het 
r form is clothed in a serviceable 
and skirt, and her feet shod 
leavy thick-soled shoes. 








Mme. Sakellaropoulos 


During the struggle with guerrilla 
bands, children have perhaps been 
the greatest sufferers in Greece. 

Forces that are as mobile and dif- 
ficult to combat as a menacing shad 
ow, come from mountain passes in 
the northern provinces to plunder and 
destroy, then slip back to their rocky 
fortress. They suffer no lack of arms 
or provisions Neighboring satellite na 
tions take care of these. And the 
bandit leaders are encouraged to use 
a new weapon in the hideous game ot 

hide-and-seek one used cen- 
turies ago in the Ottoman 
Empire —the kidnapping of a 
whole army of helpless chil 
dren 

The children are strung to- 
gether in bands of halt-a- 
dozen or so, and sent over the 
mountains to Russian dom- 
inated territory. 

Faced with this 
Queen Frederika took charge 
of all welfare organizations and in 
July, 1947, broadcast an appeal to the 
Greek 
poverished land the 


tragedy, 


people for aid. In this im- 
response Was 
overwhelming, and “The Queen's 
Fund for the Relief of the Northern 
Provinces” was established. Its aim 
was to house and care for the destitute 
children from guerrilla-infested areas 

In less than ‘a vear 14,000 children 
had been brought in and sheltered in 
colonies which had been established 
in various parts of Greece At the 
present time 18,000 children are being 
cared for in 48 different colonies, 
where they are provided with food, 


medical attention, clothing, education. 

The girls, most of whom belong to 
the Guides, are taught weaving, 
needlecraft and other domestic arts. 

The boys learn to construct their 
own beds and other furniture, to pro- 
duce the excellent handmade shoes of 
their country and to be efficient farm- 
ers. Practically all the boys belong to 
the Cubs or Scouts. In fact. the 
Queen’s Fund endeavors to fit the 
child to become the useful citizen of 
tomorrow. 

When Queen Frederika visits a 
colony, the grateful children throng 
about her and the younger boys and 
girls press to touch her. They fling 
their arms about her knees, or about 
her neck as she stoops to greet them. 
With shining eves and quivering lips 
she says: “Their smiles will be 
Our reward. Their mothers’ gratitude 
will be our blessing.” 


But unfortunately, the Queen’s 
Fund can care for but a fraction ot 
the needy children of Greece. Ac- 
cording to the most recent govern- 
mental estimates. received a few days 
ago from Athens, 25,000 further chil- 
dren are in desperate need, living un- 


der desperate conditions 


Here in Canada 


Queen Frederika is doing her ut- 
most to help them. Here in Canada 
Madame Coustantin Sakellaropoulos, 
wife of the Greek Ambassador, col- 
lects and ships clothing or food do- 
nated by individuals or organizations. 
These supplies are shipped directly to 
Queen Frederika, who distributes 
them according to the greatest neces- 
sity of the moment. : 

Travelling in devastated Greece is 
difficult but King Paul and Queen 
Frederika vist their people continu- 
ally. On arriving at a town or village 
they stop their car on the outskirts, 
climb out and mingle with the crowd 
in the s.reets. There is no fanfare and 
no guards or secret police in evidence 

When King Paul is unable to ac- 
her, Queen Frederika does 
not hesitate to journey alone if she 


comp. ny 


teels there is need for her presence in 
recaptured villages or in rescuing 
children from the bandit-infested ter- 
ritory 

Tnough vouthtul and girlish in ap- 
Frederika is. the 
children: Crown 
Prince Constantine. nine vears of age, 
Princess Sophia, eleven; and Princess 
During the war the 


I eld 


pearance, Queen 


mother of three 


Irene, seven 
Roval couple were guests of 
Marshal Smuts and Irene is a god- 
daughter of that South 
African 

The Crown Prince and his sisters 
receive the ordinary primary school 
education, which is that of all Greek 
children of their ages. But the ideals 
much 


famous 


close! 
Athens 


houses twenty-eight refugee children. 


of democracy come 


home, for the palace at 
who receive care similar to that given 
the son and daughters of Their Ma- 
jesties. And Frederika savs she wants 
her son to learn first hand the condi 
tions under which his people live 
She wants him to work in the mines 
and factories and on the farms of 
Greece. 

Truly Frederika has earned respect 
as a Queen, and as a woman. 
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Personalities: 


A-ceper of Ontario's 


by Lillian D. Millar 


AS PROVINCIAL ARCHIVIST of 


Ontario, Hele \. MeCiung is one 
of the few women in Canada to hold 
the position of deputy head of a Gov 
ernment dep nen This short cap 
able little womal is custodian of 
treasures Which afe 1arded almost 
as closely as those which are housed 
In he Rov ( ( Mint) in 
Ottaw 
If vou visit Ontario’s Archives Miss 
McClung w take vou through a 
locked door and down into the depths 
by elevato When vou step out vou 
will be contronted by high wire 
COI d. not unlike the compounds 
whic oused pris rs during the 
W One oO e th e avy 
Stec c s ocked as 
SOx S ) c ve history 
) S « s. For h c eC 
t ¢ \ WA e origin 
doc vhic ou mai 
t C Q) oO orn ich 
c ¢ ; i oun 
e ses in e lives of 
the ’ \ ( no go 
Totem § qiures 
On \ s vou enter 1s a large 
doc splashed solid bl Ch 
pic s shes wWrds forest 
I 
anin S is t CL ( | 4 Sale 
ot ? ot s. The 
totc wd as § es 
This « ) R S Nliss 
Mee \ 4 ‘ L etu | 
t \ ST In it c 
b vhicl 
VaSS ) Americ Gene 
H Gs Ss Isaac Brock 
ne ( I kK och 1 in ot 
Fort Det ce S Cl 
adel c ctics. The 
firs \ f oH 
S | | vhich 
passed p Se a 
ces ne he 
YS ing into a 
surrend of De 
roit. ¥ S tc. W. M. Hull. B 
Ge ( Y 
Fr eas t ¢ he seen 
now tt X yded d sealed in 
} a S tor oO S 
Valuable Map 
In Miss Met Ss opinion the 
nost nap t ree col 
lection is one 12’ | © of the Cana 
dian West made ¥ David Thomp- 
son, intrepid explorer and fur trader 
of the North West Company. This 
map, which represents a lifetime of 
work, was completed in 1814 and it 
has been the basis of maps of the 


Canadian West 

To Miss MecClung’s department 
come visitors from every part of Can- 
ada, and even from other countries. 
seeking information on a wide variety 
of subjects. School children come to 
read first-hand accounts of. battles 
and other historical events. To under 
stand better the people in the town 
in which he was going to teach. a 


Fletrlooms 





HELEN McCLUNG 


school principal came to look up the 
record of the old families and the 
historical background of the town. 
A woman trom the West came to 
trace her family tree. A_ politician 
may want to dig up interesting items 
bout his party A reeve may seek 
ils as to the early davs of his 
neighborhood 

Others come looking tor informa- 
tion about churches, railways, early 
settlers, Indian treaties and a host of 
other subjects. When preparing tlood 
control and conversation schemes, the 
Ontario Department of Planning and 
elopment used old maps, atlases 
survevors’ notes to study water 

| 


. to locate old mills and to trace 





and streams 


Treasure Trove 


Ihe Ontario Archives was started 
in 1901 by the late Colonel Alexander 
Fraser. In 1923 the Bureau of Arch- 
ives became a separate Government 


1 
I 
3 


Department under the direct super- 
vision of a Minister. In 1944 Miss Mce- 
Clung was appointed Provincial Ar- 
chivist and became the only woman 
Provincial Archivist to head a separate 
government departmen 

Miss McClung is constantly on the 
alert to add to their collection and it 
has grown so that existing quarters 
are quite Inadequate and a new ar- 
chives building is in the course of 
erection. This summer word that pa- 
pers had been found in the vault of 
an Ontario town sent Miss McClung 
hurrving to the spot. They proved 
to be assessors’ lists, tax records and 
other papers giving history of local 
inhabitants of a centurv ago. 

She finds some of her most valuable 
material on dusty shelves of second- 
hand stores. Old diaries and other 
personal papers sometimes are found 
when a family home is sold and cup- 
boards and strong boxes are cleared. 
Last vear Miss McClung found a col- 
lection of 115 water color paintings of 
places along the Rideau River. These 


were painted from 1826 to 1846 by 
Captain Thomas Burrows, R.E., over- 
seer of construction of Rideau Canal. 

Some papers are offered to the 
Archives. One of the most recent 
gifts came from a trust company. 
When moving its head office, papers 
were found in the vault which dated 
back to the 1700's. “It is very exciting 
going through such a collection,” Miss 
McClung told us, “we never know 
just what we will find. Already we 
have turned up some very valuable 
old wills, newspapers, deeds of land 


and so on.” 


Long Hand 


While collecting and preserving the 
records of the past is a major part of 
the work of the Archives, some pres- 
ent-day records are kept. Miss Mc- 
Clung has the very difficult task of 
deciding which ones will be most 
useful a century or two from now. 

A vast amount of work is necessary 
before a collection of papers can be of 
use. First the papers must be sorted 
chronologically. They must be read 
carefully and then catalogued and in- 
dexed to show each subject and ev ery 
item of interest. Then the best way 
must be devised not only to preserve 
each one but also to have it readily 
available for use. 

Most of the documents and _ per- 
sonal papers are in long hand for they 
are older than the typewriter. In some 
of the older documents the writing 
goes both ways of the paper. Because 
paper was scarce and postage was 
verv high. when the bottom of the 
page was reached it was turned side- 
savs and the writing continued on top 
of the regular horizontal lines. 

“To read these is difficult enough,” 
exclaimed Miss McClung, “but many 
of our older documents are written 
in French and to decipher these old 
French papers, especially names, is the 


hardest of all.” 


Scottish-lrish 


Helen A. McClung is Ontario-born 
of Scottish-Irish parents. After she was 
graduated from Trinity College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, she taught for a 
time in private schools until her love 
of history lured her to the Ontario 
Department of Archives. Although 
she is absorbed in her work she finds 
time for many outside interests. She 
belongs to both the Canadian and the 
Ontario Historical Associations. She 
is a member of the Zonta Club of 
Toronto, of the University Women’s 
Club, the Art Gallery and of St. 
Hilda’s College Alumnae. 

She is as meticulous in keeping her 
apartment as she is in her work and 
if you are lucky enough to receive an 
invitation you will be served with an 
excellent meal. “My chief problem,” 
declared Miss McClung, “is to find 
the time and physical energy to ac- 
complish half the things I would like 
to do.” 


FURS: 
A Touch of Midas 


IF THERE’S a furrier’s term for the 
Midas touch, it can be applied to 
Esther Dorothy. This American de- 
signer’s favorite pastime is to turn not- 
so-precious furs into something the 


fashion headlines shout about and the 
smartest Women wear. 

[his winter she has taken the lowly. 
and for many fashion years unsung 
fox, given it a crew hair cut, dyed jt 
a beautiful rainbow of colors, (red. 
cypress green, Mediterranean blue, 
grev or buff), handled it as hond 
somely as nutria or Alaska secal— ind 
all of a sudden it’s high fashion. Add 
to this the fact that such shenanicans 
can be accomplished and still the Price 
of a sheared fox coat will be aréund 
$500, and you know why Esther 
Dorothy is top name in fur fashions 

This season’s Esther Dorcthy 
silhouette is moderately — full nd 
wrapped with plenty ot sweep to tug 
close or hang free over suits. 

Collars are not overlarge, but are 
evident, and usually with — ceep 
“Dutch” points which match poll ted 
cuffs. There are big low patch pockets 
on greatcoats. 

Colored moleskin (red, green, blue 
blonde) Mediterranean blue seal and 
American broadtail, all Esther Doro- 
thy “firsts” which are widespread 
fashion now, are represented in the 
collection. This Year she has dor 
blue broadtail “smoking,” a little vel- 
vet collared tuxedo jacket with a slim 
skirt and big diamond buttons. 


SIMPLE lines with small collar. 
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To give you 
Faster, 


Easier 
Cleaning 


than any other 
Cleanser- 
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[ ceneoaeeron ee 
Dissolves 


Grease 
on Contact... 


i Thanks to an amazing 
| new ingredient! 
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Sudsing Action 
Sweeps Away Dirt and Stains 





» 


faster than you may 
have dreamed! 


5 | 
| Snowy White | 
| Rinses Away Completely 
leaves no gritty sedi- 
| ment! It’s safe! Kind 
to the hands! 
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Tests Prove New Sudsing Action 
OLO DUTCH CLEANSER Cleaned faster, 
easier than any other leading cleanser. 


MADE IN CANADA 





Oriental 


Gream 


GOURAUO 


gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. ° 
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Victoria: 


The Cathedral 


by Marjorie MacKay 


IF YOU ARE planning a holiday in 
Victoria, and no doubt many Cana- 
dians will now that our nice green 
dollars are only worth ninety cents 
across the border, be sure to. visit 
Christ Church Cathedral 

Just in case you haven't a guide 
I was lucky, | had both a Warden and 
the Verger—here are some things to 
jot down in your memory. The beau- 
tiful cathedral, a smaller replica ot 
the Liverpool Cathedral and like it, 
sull untinished, has many teatures ot 
historical interest which. unless you 
have a guide or beforehand informa- 
tion, May go unnoticed 

The handsome railing ot Wrought 
Iron, in a delicate flower design, 
which separates the chancel from the 
nave of the church, came trom West- 
minster Abbey. It 
is a part of the 
railing before 
which our pres 
ent King and 
Queen Knelt dur 
ing their marriage. The Frontal on the 
pulpit also came from the Abbey. It is 
ot Roval blue brocade resembling cut 





iD 
Ly 


y 





Velvet, tinished with four tassels, and 
is one of the Frontals especially made 
for the coronation of King George 
and Queen Flizabeth 

Twelve stones in various shades ot 
grey, in the curve of the wall near 
the small altar, came from Canterbury 
Cathedral. They torm a part of the 
memorial plaque to the Rt. Rev. Sut 
clitte. first Bishop of the Diocese ot 
Columbia 

Ihe architecture of the cathedral is 
Gothic and under the first arch, just 
Where it joins the pillar. is a robin 
und her nest 

The story goes that while” the 
cathedral was being built’ a robin 
chose that spot for her nest. and 
when the Bishop learned of it, he gave 
orders that neither the robin nor the 
nest Were to be disturbed. But when 
the eggs were hatched, the young 
raised and gone trom their cathedral 
home. the nest was preserved in 
plaster and a replica of the mother 
bird made and placed on the edge 

Another item of interest 1s that the 
beautiful chimes are rung by twelve 
bell-ringers, Just as they are in man\ 
of England's ancient churches 

There’s a small door in the wall to 
your left as you go up the side aisle. 
which should not b 
leads to an outdoor pulpit, so cleverly 


a part of the stone work that it might 


e overlooked. It 


easily go unnoticed. This pulpit over- 
looks a large tree-shaded lawn where 
outdoo! services have been held 

In a raised alcove at the back of 
the church is the beautiful tont, given 
by the girls of St. Margaret's Nearby 
is” the “Children’s Corner with — its 
miniature altar and kneeling bench, 
and on a low table is a children’s 
visitors’ book. The book means much 
I was told, to the children of the 
cathedral and to their young Visitors 
One little girl from San Francisco had 
two 


asked to sign it on each of her t 


Visits 
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BRAND 


WAX BEANS 





FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED, Tecumseh, Ontario 


Ve 
cae 


Tue NEW 1949 PACK of 
delicious Blue and Gold Brand 
Wax Beans is now on the 
shelves of your favourite gro- 
cery store. You'll love the crisp- 
ness, the freshness, the taste- 
tempting flavour of these dif- 


ferent wax beans. 


You'll find them most econ- 
omical, too, for new-pack Blue 
and Gold Brand Wax Beans are 
sold only in the more conveni- 
ent 15 ounce size can. No more 
waste — no more “‘left-overs’’— 
just ample for one meal. Better 


buy several cans today. 


BRAND 


CUT GOLDEN WAX BEANS 


WO 
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FOO 
DISTAFE Mrs. Liu Chieh, wite of the Chine; 
Lady of the Press Ambassadot to ¢ anada. Miss M gare 
Hyndman, K.C., an international Vice. 
MIRS. RETA MYERS, National Presi- President, reported the internatio; g WHI 
dent of the Canadian Women’s Press board meeting held in Helsink:. | : 

4 Club, has returned from a trip to Eng- land. which she attended. I 
land and the Continent. She is visiting coe 
local branches en route home to Van @ For the first time in history « wo The 

| COUVEI an owner won the Orpen Ci ee 
Saucer race at Toronto’s Long rane z 
B® Montrealer Ruth Sorel, one of Can track. when McGill. owned by \me ec 
ada’s leading choreographers, will stat ean Mrs. Frank Dougherty, finis} Al 
in “Tittle Tattle.” written by Jean Pa first. Second place went to « So 
pineau Couture of Montreal. A New owned by Canadian Mrs. Fste Ir 
York premiere is planned for this two Giddines con 
act ballet early in December F I 
B@ Five Ottawa women pilots. \V NI 
@ The only Woman member on the Phyllis Klotz. Mrs. Neville Robins vith 


loronto City Planning Board and a 


and Misses Dorothy Chapman, Dy 
member of the Toronto Housing Au 


: thy Davis. Betty McCanse. flew eve 
thority. Mrs. H. L. Luffman. recently New York to attend the twentic 


ittended the ) ’ I t he I = 
attended the convention of the Com niversaryv of the “Ninety-Nine (¢ 





QUALITY first... that is the guiding eee Planning Association in Winni They were the only Canadian delegat tior 
principle in the manutacture of i to attend \ 
Ovaltine... Ovaltine contributes to ee ee ee ee | | s 
the health and vigor of millions because Wieeteta ‘SMenacba Teathers Accictn @ Sarah Churchill has married « B ass 
of its supreme quality and excellent licihc, dk aninnd eebeiees- we Nive SE ish society photographer, A | 
nutritional properties. kL: Siranee af innipeg Beauchamp The marriage took ¢ salt 
at Sea Island. Georgia, Where VJ pee 

The highest standards of quality and @ the first provincial conterence ot ( hurehill has been Vacutionin: ACC 
purity are ensured tor the ingredients of the Business and Protessional Wom her 16-week stock tour of the Fast 
Ovaltine—the finest barley malt extract, en’s Clubs of Manitoba was held in States I 
milk and eggs, with added vitamins and Brandon with National President Ruth 
minerals—are combined by exclusive MeGill of Regina as guest speaker @ Just back in Toronto afte: 
scientific processes. months tour ot Newfoundland \ 

@ The Ontario Business and Protes Helen MeArthur, National Direc 
As quality is all important where health sional Women's Clubs were also in of Nursing Services, Canadian Re 
is concerned, you should make Ovalune EE, Aen et Se eee . oe She had been reorganiz 
tt regular daily beverage of every vinclal President. Mrs. Maude Caw work there. bringing it under ( 
tile TeLuidh Giada - ei a ; ; ted ae j 

Sey. in the chair and with guest speake dian supervision 


member of vour family. Get 


or tood store today. 
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Game Cookery 


HER OR NOT your husband 
od shot, you have to face it. 
oes hunting, you will have to 
me of the spoils of the sport. 
s a charming and, in the view 
» wives, a mistakenly generous 
n that the bag be divided 
among all the members of the 
party, good shots or can't- 
irn-door shots. 
new households this is apt to 
as a surprise to the bride. If you 
pletely inexperienced about 
to do with game, a consultation 
yama or an authoritative book 
re cookery is in order. If, how- 
our husband has definite ideas 
hows and whys of venison prep- 
it would be best to pay atten- 
his theories and try them out. 
lly there is nothing tricky or 
ous about cooking venison, 
ig you know what part of the 
vou're dealing with. You can 
take over after the deer has 


yrepared. hung and butchered 
ng to the best traditions and 
wrth some delectable meals. 
first decision vou will have to 
s whether or not to marinate 
it. A good marinade aids in 
zing the tougher pieces and 
s any undesirable “gamev” 
particularly if vou can leave 
it 4-5 davs in the sauce. For 
intitv of meat you need a large 
to put it in and a cool cellar to 
in. 

u decide to marinate the beastie 


2 FECIVC. 
1de for Venison 


Wine vinegar 
ps drv red wine 
salt 
NS sliced 
erv stalks diced fine 
included in a primer dealing 
cookery is the injunction 
extra fat for all cuts since the 
lean and dry. The best wav to 
is either by larding with salt 
pork, or bv covering with 
side bacon 
il cooking instructions follow 
S for beef except that roasts 
ks should be served rare. For 
llow about 18 minutes to the 
a 350° F. oven and three 
f minutes per side for inch 
aks. Pot roasts require the 
vo hour-plus treatment and 
cooking is a great asset for 
h cuts. However if the latter 
used the meat should be 
d or parboiled if the flavor 


jers 


ve a less tender cut of venison 
marinade. Wipe and put 
food chopper twice. Measure 
ips and combine with | cup 
id crumbs, 1 tsp. salt, “4 tsp 
| thsp. Worcestershire sauce, 
milk. Shape into patties and 
h flour. Brown in hot fat in 
cooker. Add !4 cup strained 
sauce. Cover cooker, exhaust 
Oring to 15 Ibs. pressure for 
tes. Reduce pressure slowly. 
ith gravy made from juices 
oker 





tb EEE 
cami Olso Vancouve 
TRIUMPH for Rowland Asthury. His 
hrown bread won prize at N. Vancou 
ver Kiwanis Fall Fair. He competed 


against ad group of women cooks 


Note: 3 cups ground meat is about 
equal to 112 pounds. 

Serve the burgers with spiced grapes, 
fresh vegetable salad and crusty hot 
rolls. Finish off with a compote of 
apples and lots of coffee 

If vour husband isn’t remotely in- 
terested in hunting, and you feel the 
urge to experiment with game cook- 


) 


erv, why not settle for squab 


Squab with Peas and Bacon 


You will need four cleaned and 
dressed squab (about 1 Ib. each). 
Wipe and truss birds as vou would 
any poultry. Melt 4 tbsps. of butter 
in heavy iron frying pan and brown 
squabs, allowing 5 minutes to each 
side. Remove birds when nicely 
browned and cook lb. side bacon 
(slices cut in half) in the same pan 
Remove bacon and drain on paper 
towelling and set aside 

Pour off all fat but '4 cup and add 
3 tbsp. flour to this. Brown the flour 
and add 2 cups of water (or | cup 
water and 1 cup stock), salt and 


pepper. Stir until smooth 


Add to the sauce | pack ige frozen 
peas, the cooked bacon and squab 
Cook covered for about 30 minutes 
until the squabs are tender. Remove 
squabs to heated p atter Reseason 
sauce if mecessarv and pour peas and 
sauce around the squabs. Serves tour 


BAn “Rin this month of October so 
OVSters are acceptadle again (as 

they weren't betore!) For a one-dish 
supper item vou can combine cooked 
macaroni with tomato sauce (one with 
lots of character), cover all with smal 


raw ovsters and top off with strips 


of bacon. Bake. serve. eat and enjoy 


B A luncheon thought—add that cup 
of leftover corn to recipe of prepared 
pancake mix Mix and bake according 
to directions and serve with sausage 


patties and this year's chill sauce 


@Make full use of Vour set-of three 
eraters. The coarse one does an excel- 
lent job of converting peeled raw po- 
tatoes into a fit state for quick hashed 
browning. Also nice to use it tor grat 
ing canned luncheon meat for salads 


or creaming 
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HAIRGOODS 
OF 
DISTINCTION .; 


The finest in wigs, toupees and trans- f 
formcitions, cleverly made and designed \ 
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@ This exquisite Wedgwood tea-pot is fashioned 
in white on gray-blue jasper. The Young Seamstress 






design is by Lady Templetown, modelled by William 
Hackwood and made at the Etruria Works in 1786. 
The tea-pot is now in the Wedgwood Museum. 


Fe 
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to give you a 
natural appear 
ance, witha 
maximum of 
comfort. 


Write or call for our measurement chart 


WHITE’S HAIRGOODS 


ONE LOCATION ONLY 
258 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


(Entrance 1 Trinity Square 


WA. 1285 
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G LEN EATON . . +. one of EATON’S own brands 


in furniture, combines a superb sense of style with a happy sense of thrift. 
Expert craftsmanship . . . a wide scope of Modern and Period designs . . . 


many distinctive decorator materials (or custom-covering, if you wish) make 


Gleneaton, from frame to fabric a proud brand name in fine furniture at EATON S 








‘ONE WORD’ 


CONTINUED FROM PACE |4 
were a number of excursions is 4 
group, including a visit to Rotter jam, 
where we were the luncheon ¢g iest 
of the Burgermeister in the Town ‘{al| 

On week-ends the students tra\ °lleg 
individually or in groups by car, bus, 
train, bicycle and “thumb”. A‘ the 
close of the seminar there rem¢ ined 
two weeks before sailing time. Some 
of the Canadian students visited Eno. 
land and Scotland. A number went to 
Germany where they visited with 
German students who had _ attendeg 
the seminar. Paris was a popular des. 
tination. A few wandered off to Switz. 
erland, Italy, and one or two ventured 
as far as Czechoslovakia. 

The Canadian ISS seminar at B eda 
following that at Ploen, Germany. the 
year before, was another effort in 4 
unique venture in international un der- 


> 





FAR CRY brings together Lo Siang 
Hien, Indonesia; Ruth Comfort, To- 
ronto; Geoffrey Pearson, son of Lester 
B. Pearson; and Karl Blom, Germany 


standing. The 1950 seminar is planned 
tor France. Entirely Canadian in or 
vin and sponsorship, these seminars 
are unique among student travel plans 
because they are built around a core 
of serious study; and also because the 
students who attend are selected o1 
the basis of scholarship and. student 
leadership, and are granted scholar: 
ships for the seminar. Thus atiend 
ance is not limited to those with per 
sonal funds. 

In 1948 and 1949 the seminar was 
tinanced by grants from the Can. dian 
Council for Reconstruction thr ough 
UNESCO, and from the prov: icia 
governments — a total of out 
$35,000 a year. The finances ave 
been precarious, some prov) cla 
grants not being ratified unti! the 
seminar was about to leave. 

It is to be hoped that a more + ble 
financial base for the ISS semina: can 
be secured, and it would seem 
deserving of financial support om 
the Federal Government. 

This fall a score of Canadian un! 
versities will be stimulated b 
presence of alert, well-informed stu- 
dent leaders fresh from the expe 
of the 2nd Canadian ISS semin © 1! 
Europe, and ready to place the | ull 
of that experience at the servic. o 
their fellow Canadians. 
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Wanted: A Wiggle Test 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


YUCATIONISTS are reported to 
treatly enthused over their re- 
it success with wiggle-tested 
vies for pre-adolescents. 
[he procedure is simple. A sam- 
‘ audience (aged 3 to 12) is col- 
ted and shown a movie. If the 
dience twitches. chatters, and 
ms lines to the Gentlemen’s and 
dies’ Rooms, the movie gets a 
th wiggle rating and is sent back 
the distributor. If the youthful 
dience bites its nails, cheers and 
s on the edge of its seat, the 


m’s wiggle-rating is low and it is 
omoted to a place in the perma- 


nt film library. (The nail-biting is 
course another problem to be 


ken up by a different educational 


up.) 
This is an admirable idea, and 
re is no reason why it should be 
uted to pre-adoles- 
nts. What we need is 
rgle-tested adult) ma- 


This need not include 
gle-tested adult mov- 
A grown-up movie- 
er Who finds himself 
fting knees, biting his 


chbor’s arm-rest, and 
tching uncontrollably, 
suld have enough sense 
wiggle past the rows 
knees and into the 
en air. His problem is 
ly solved. What we are con- 


rned with is wiggle-tested mate- 


for situations the adult cannot 
ntrol. 
There should, for instance, be 
egle-tests tor all public-speeches 
patriotic speeches, educational 
ks, campaign addresses, after- 
ner speeches and speeches on 
floor of the House. (Wiggle- 
ting in the House would un- 
ibtedly improve the quality of 
nsard which has probably the 
hest wiggle- rating of any known 
lication. ) ; 
onsider, for instance, the pre- 
iment of an adult at a public 
quet. Once the chairman has 
1 to introduce the Speaker, t this 
lt is fixed rigidly in position in- 
nitely. A pre-adolescent in this 
ation could divert himself by 
King paper darts or shying 
wed olive-stones at his fellow- 
sts. The adult has no resources 
ill. He can’t get up and creep 
under the outraged eye of the 
iker. He can’t yawn. He can’t 
1 wiggle openly. 
[he best he can do is change 
es, shift his left arm over the 
r-back, shift his right arm over 
chair-back, or lean forward 
his elbow on the table. Then 
the Speaker strikes an affecting 
* he may put his hand over his 
s, like a man_ uncontrollably 





moved, and snatch a wink or two ot 
sleep. He had better sleep with one 
ear open however for after-dinner 
speakers have a treacherous habit 
of passing without warning from 
grave to gay. 

If the Speaker had been previ- 
ously wiggle-tested, the guest 
would have known what to expect 
and might have slipped out un- 
obtrusively while the waiters were 
removing the celery and dessert 
plates. 

The obvious solution here is a 
wiggle-detector, a simple gadget 
which could be attached to any 
chair and which would record on a 
moving graph every squirm and 
variation in the occupant’s position. 
Then if the wiggle-readings when 
collected indicated a consistent 
level of attention with no sign of 
nervous jiggling in the 
last quarter the speaker 
could feel that he had 
passed his wiggle-test 
with honors 

If on the other hand 
they showed a jiggling 
line varied by violent 
jags and depressions this 
would probably mean 
that the listeners had 
spent their time shifting 
knees and elbows, exam- 
ining their finger - nails, 
counting the change in 
their pockets, craning 
forward furtively to catch a glimpse 
of the Speaker’s notes, then sagging 
hopelesahy and reverting to finger- 
nail study and change-counting. 

Outwardly, of course, the Speak- 
er’s address might have been a tri- 
umph,; for Canadian audiences are 
always polite and responsive, par- 
ticularly in an after-dinner mood. 
He had been speaking 
on “The Future of Canada” and 
had begun with a glowing descrip- 
tion of Canada’s landscape—her 
mighty mountains, *her rolling 
prairies, her great forests, her glo- 
rious lakes, her whole vast, God- 
given heritage (Applause.) He had 


let us say, 


then gone on to ( ane s Coming 
of Age and the ever more impor- 
tant role she was called on to play 
in interpreting the Mother Country 
to the great neighboring Republic 
and the great neighboring : Republic 
to our beloved Mother Country. 
He would have pointed to the 
four thousand miles of unfortified 
border between us and the great 
Nation to the South (applause) .. . 
And all the time the incorrupt- 
ible little wiggle-detector under 
every man present would have 
been busily ticking out its own 
commentary in terms ol uncontrol- 
lable jerks, swerves and saggings. 
He’s winding up . . . no he 
isn’t. . . ves he is... no he isn’t 
. Oh God, here we go again! 
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Loveliness 
goes lo 
vour head 





We can help you find the way to loveliness. Our many expert operators will style 
your hair to fit your personality. Drop in at our salon tomorrow. Whether you want 
a permanent or merely a finger wave, we offer the best service. 





SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES FALLING HAIR 


ON HAIR GOODS IN STOCK 


We give treatments for falling hair 
that are guaranteed because we 
remove the cause from the system 
end bring it back to a healthy and 
natural condition. 


We also manufacture the finest 
hair goods ever produced for men 
and women. Natural in appear- 
ance. Toupees for men; full trans- 
formations for ladies. Consultation Free 


” "actepinsaiatiiaateeatnieasitaaiaaiaiadiiaaeassiaiiiaiaaiaanaiale 


USE INECTO RAPID HAIR COLORING 
18 different shades (send sample of hair) 


PEMBER SALON 


129 YONGE ST. — EL. 2388-9 


To Keep In Step 
With The March Of Events 


Every week, more and more Canadians are discovering 
a new reading pleasure and satisfaction with 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 

SATURDAY NIGHT's unbiased interpretations of 
National and World news, reported from the ¢ anadian 
viewpoint 


SATURDAY NIGHT'’s stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking editorials, timely and authoritative articles 


and reviews 
SATURDAY NIGHT’s analyses of the Business and 


Investment picture 


Will keep | you completely informed of all the exciting 
and important happenings at home and abroad. 


You can have SATURDAY NIGHT delivered to your 
home or of fice every week for 

YEARS FOR ONLY $8.00* 
2 Years—$6.00* 1 Year—$4.00* 


SATURDAY NIGHT | 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 1, CANADA 


*Delivered anywhere in Canada or the Commonwealth. Add $1 per year 


for all other countries. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY! 
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INNOVATIONS 


Now You Can Have It 


With em- 


non-breakability, 


unattected 





that desk with this new 


busine SS 





TODAY | 


@ An improved food mixer, with a 
beater outfit. The motor is strong 
enough not to stall while you add in- 
gredients as it mixes. A boon to cake 
makers. Two rotating bowls on stand. 
There is an orange juice attacher if 


desi red 


@ Art glazes for decorating any hard 
surface. Can be used on ordinary 
kitchenware, cheap glass, pottery and 


This new Burroughs beau 
belongs on every oftice desk 


even good china, 
trays, etc. You take any pattern you 
like, transfer it onto object with car- 
bon paper, mix art glaze colors to suit 
your taste. paint the design and then 
bake in your kitchen oven. 


@ Crystals that are made of plastic. 
They are good looking, well moulded 
and with an almost genuine sheen to 
them. They decorate a lamp made of 
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NEW 
in vour office where figuring is done—even occasional FUNCTIONAL 
low-cost Burroughs adding DESIGN 
| pay for itself in afew vears—a fraction of its useful life. 
a ® 
machines, the new Burroughs adding 
less time, with less effort, at less cost. NEW 
nake at a comparable price. Compare NON-GLARE 
n. teatures, case of Operation, You'll know thata Burroughs 
ie KEYBOARD 
today for a demonstration or mail the ° 
adding machines include models with 
subtraction, various totaling capacities. NEW 
SURE-TOUCH 
Buy a Burroughs on easy terms. As little as 10% down; 
KEYS 


up to 18 months to pay the balance! 


SINESS THERE 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF ¢ 


ve folder ane 


Please send me descript 


‘ 2 As. 
Burroughs adding machines 





a eal 7 
| 

ANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO | 
| 

NAMI | 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS | 

| 

| 

| 
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as well as lamps, 





imitation Czechoslovakian lustre. | he 
overglaze is in ruby red, emerald or 
cobalt. Topping the lamp is a now 
lumarith shade of Celanese plas‘ic. 
Polished on the inside with a ryat 
finish outside, it throws a soft tra s- 
lucent light. The reflection comes frm 
inside but does not expose the na! ed 
bulb. 


® Personally monogrammed  lam»s, 
These lamps have a wooden base w th 
a leatherette column on which is n:\- 
studded your initials. Red studs sti nd 
out on black or vice versa; or \ou 
may have gilt on colors 


@ A punching bag of inflatable plasiic 
with a design of Walt Disney's chur- 
acter, “Gooty.” Children can punch 
him, tackle him, beat him, with ut 
hurting “Gooty” or themselves. He 
will weave and sway with every blow 
but he sticks to the floor by virtue of 
a sand base in a concealed compart- 
ment. The “Gooty Puncho” is | 
inches high, weighs four pounds 


B® Christmas tree icicles. Ornaments 
made of clear plastic, with a plas 
hook at top. This enables you to hi 
the ornament to the tree without re- 
fastening Striul 
icicles, they should make 


ae 


course to usual 


Shaped like 


gala decorations. 


4 


@® Permanent starch. It comes in pint 
bottles. A pint of the new starch ma} es 
a gallon and a half of starch into 


which vou dip your clothes o1 

After that vou can wash the treated 
clothes ten of fifteen times without so 
much as letting them even see a pack- 
age of starch again. It is said that the 
iron does not stick to the clothes when 
starched the new way, that clothes 
wear longer. The starch costs less t 


a dollar 


B® The Breath-o-lator will make 
acceptable, even though 
have been tempted by onions or Roc 


socially 


fort. Its a mouth-inhaler that’s said 1 
sWeeten, not just the mouth but 
entire breathing system, by means 
an ingredient called Neutrogen, 
veloped by the Crosby (Bing) I 
Foundation. Effects of e 


\ 
searen 


Breath-o-lator are said to last for hours 





COCKTAIL § glass made of plas 
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SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


Business Front 


Our Growing Pains in Steel 
A Challenge to Canadians 


by 


Need More Steel for Defence; 
More Population for 


Economic Steel Expansion 


Harriet Parsons 


Y TO IMAGINE the world today 
out steel, and you will quickly 
ow indispensable it has become 
n bobby pins to 
res, automobiles, railways, ma- 
rv, it is all around us—the very 
ec of our modern industrial civil 


skvscr apers, 


el also provides the sinews of 
the guns, tanks, vehicles, ships 
ells, Which twice in this cen- 
vave turned the tide of victory 
e Western democracies 
When the question arises as to 
er Canada needs to exnand her 
capacity to Meet industrial or de- 
needs, it concerns not only the 
ndustrv but calls for the most 
| study and thought by the Gov- 
nt and the Canadian people as 
to see what national policies re- 
ig steel would be in the best in 
s of the country. 
» salient facts of the present sit- 
are these: 
During the rast three vears, our 
tion of steel in Canada has beer 
1g very close to capacity — al 
1 some drop in demand was felt 
this autumn. 
\t the present time, no new blast 
es, Open hearths or rolling mills 
ng built in Canada 
Yet. if our industrial or defence 
Should increase very greatly in 
ext few years, we would need 
* steel capacitv—and we would 
o be planning it now, for new 
es or mills take about three 
to build. 


‘ 


ex Factors 


re deciding to expand, however, 
el industry would have to weigh 
complex factors, including costs, 
laterials and markets. These are 
rely economic considerations. If 
ed for steel expansion should be 
ted chiefly from the national de- 
angle, then the Government 


would have to step into the picture 

To understand the dilemma in 
which the steel industry finds itself at 
the present time, it Is necessary to 
realize what a complete change has 
taken place in the Canadian economy 
in the past decade, and how hard it 
is to determine our normal needs for 
Steel 

The war gave a tremendous boost 
to the Canadian steel industry and led 
to the rapid industrialization of our 
economy. Canada’s basic steel capac- 
itv jumped trom 2'4 million ingot tons 
of steel in 1939 to over 3!2 million 
today. Production, which was 1.3 
million ingot tons in 1939, has more 
than doubled, being about 3 million 
Along with this, new 
rolling and finishing capacity con- 
tinuous hot strip mills, cold Strip mills 


tons last vear 


and tinplate mills have added im- 
measurably to our self-sufficiency. And 
keeping pace with the primary steel 
expansion has been the growth of 
secondary iron and _ steel industries, 
Which have approximatels doubled 


their output since before the war 


Rising Demand 


After the War, 
Canadian steel production, due chiefly 


there was a drop in 


to strikes, followed by an anticipated 
when the pent-up con- 
sumer demand for cars, refrigerators, 


other © steel 


rise in 1947 


washing-machines and 
products unobtainable during the war 
vears, Was being met. But apparently 
Canada’s leading steelmen were as sur- 
prised as anybody when the demand 
for steel continued unabated through 
1948 and the first half of 1949—in- 
deed, climbed to new peaks, 

“When we get back to normal 
steelmen still say. Then catch them- 
selves and add, with a perplexed ex- 
pression, “But what is normal?” 

The shift in the world picture from 
an acute steel shortage to an over-all 
world surplus, which took place almost 
overnight early in 1949, has added to 
the uncertainty over the future de- 
mand for steel. The U.S. steel mills’ 
production fell to 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity early in the year. Canadian pro- 
duction continued at top levels during 
the spring and early summer months, 
but showed a decline in the early 


autumn when three open-hearth fur- 
naces at Sault Ste. Marie and a blast 
furnace at Sydney were closed down 

Is this drop temporary, or will it 
last for some time? Steelmen wish they 
knew. Some point out that the drop 
is partly due to the great wave of U.S. 
steel imports brought in last spring— 
in which case the drop may soon be 
counteracted for devaluation, import 
controls and the U.S. steel strike will 
undoubtedly turn a tide of orders to- 
wards Canadian mills 


Long Range Planning 


The hesitancy of the Canadian steel 
companies to commit themselves to 
expansion plans at a time when costs 
are high and future demand uncertain 
is understandable. On the other hand, 
the length of time required to build 
new steel mills emphasizes the neces- 
sity for long-range planning if the 
needs of Canada’s expanding economy 
are to be met. We would need the blue- 
prints now if we are to have any major 
increase in steel capacity by 1952. 

The desirability of having a coor- 
dinated program for the construction 
of new furnaces and mills to coincide 
with the development of new iron ore 
resources should be given very serious 
consideration. Although very depend- 
ent on the United States for the high- 
grade coking coal needed in steelmak- 
ing, Canada has vast iron ore resources 
of her own. Present expansion plans 
of the Steep Rock and Michipicoten 
mines in Ontario would provide iron 
ore supplies considerably in excess of 
total Canadian consumption by 1954. 
even befor: the great Labrador-Quebec 
deposits come “into production (SN 
Oct. 11). It would be a pity if Canada 
couldn't build up a greatly expanded 
iron and steel industry with such rich 
resources! 

More important than costs, time and 
materials 
markets 

Before sinking millions of dollars in 


1oWever, is the question ot 


new furnaces and mills, the industry 
would naturally like to have a pretty 


3600 
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clear idea as to where they might ex- 
pect to get greatly increased orders. 
Could we sell more steel on the ex- 
port market? As far as primary iron 
and steel are concerned, the outlook 
is gloomy. Each country seems deter- 
mined to make its own. Australia is 
rushing steel expansion to sell to the 
Archipelago and India. In South 
Africa, the Government has put up 
$200 million for a steel plant to re- 
place imports from England. India is 
¢ Brazil 
ind Mexico are developing big steel 


industries. The European steel industry 


rlanning two large new mills 





MILLING vho'll buy 


STEEI 


is on its wav back, and the Unitec 


Kingdom is adding to Its Steel 
Even little Norway ts building a brand 


eapae ity 


new steel plant near the Arctic. The 
question 1s who’s going to do the im- 
porting? 

If we must sell the bulk of our steel 
at home, what are the chances tor ex- 
panding the Canadian market? 


Could we make more of the rolled 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION — 
V.S. - CAPACITY ===__ 
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INTERNATIONAL @ 


sive capital equipment to make them 
in Canada for the present Canadian 
market. 

The only real solution lies in the 
erowth of the market for steel in Can- 
ada through: 1. the development ot 
more secondary industries; 2. 
ed per capita consumption of steel and 
3. growth of population. 

Canada’s per capita consumption of 
steel has increased greatly in the past 
ten years, but we still use only about 


increas- 


700 pounds per person per vear, Ccom- 


pared with over 1,000 pounds per 
person in the United States. We can 
look for further increase in per capita 
consumption as Canada continues to 
industrialize and as we find new uses 
for steel. 

Secondary steel industries will con- 
tinue to grow as we learn how to 
make a greater variety of steel pro- 
ducts in Canada; as we find export 
markets for more steel manufactured 
goods; and as the home market grows. 

But the prime requisite for the 





SPEED SOLVES KNOTTY PROBLEM 


FOR OIL AND MINING INDUSTRIES 


When the chips are down and with rig or drill time cost- 


ing untold dollars per day, its Aireargo that carries the 


precious package of diamond studded Drill Bits from 
Windsor to the oil fields of the far West or the hard rock 


mines of the far North and East. This speedy and efficient 


service means uninterrupted drill time 


the saving of 


many unseen dollars and gets the job done. 


Whether you deal in machine parts, foods. fashions, 


pharmaceuticals. or any one of a dozen other lines, there 


are many special ways in whieh TCA Aireargo can serve 


you. It cuts inventories, controls production. simplifies 


prine kaging, widens markets. Let us tell vou more about it. 


NEW LOW RATES NOW IN EFFECT 


Passenger Services throughout Canada, Transcontinental, 


Gateway-services to the U.S., Trans-Atlantic to Britain and Ireland, 


Bermuda, 


Caribbean. Fly “The 


TRANS - CANADA 


TRANS-ATLANTIC @ 


Maple Leaf Route” 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


with TCA, 
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economic expansion of basic steel ca- 
pacity, of rolling and finishing mils, 
and of secondary iron and steel indus. 
tries is a greater population. 

“If Canada went to 20,000,0( 
the president of one steel mill sid 
to me, “we could support 75 per cont 
more steel production.” 

Think what this would mean to 
Canada’s growth as an industrial a- 
tion and to our self-sufficiency! 

It would mean that our pres nt 
steel mills at Hamilton, Sault Ste 
Marie, Sydney and Welland wo id 
grow and become better integra ed 
units. It would mean that a great in- 
dustrial area might well develop ali ng 
the St. Lawrence Valley, with its © vn 
steel industry using Labrador ore : nd 
St. Lawrence hydro-electric pow er 
One leading metallurgist says that ‘he 
St. Lawrence Valley today has “grevter 
potentialities than the Pittsburgh if 
one hundred years ago.” There is, 
however, one important limitation to 
the future of the St. Lawrence va 
as another Pittsburgh. Coal has to be 
brought to the St. Lawrence valley. in 
Pittsburgh it’s already there. 

A St. Lawrence valley steel industry 
will depend on a U.S. supply of coal 
and the big catch here is Canada’s S$ 
dollar problem. Perhaps exports of 
Canadian iron will solve this prob 
but until we can pay for big coal im- 
ports from the U.S., that product is 
going to be a millstone for a budd 
Canadian steel industry. 
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—Globe-Te om 
SCRAP STEEL: war consumes «a (ot 
but some of it comes back demobh vd. 


Defence Needs 


Finally, let us come back to the Je- 
fence angle. Wars can be won or ost 
with steel—and we need to be = -ry 
sure that we have adequate stee! ~a- 
pacity for national security purp: es 
There is also the question as to w! 
er or not new capacity should hb 
cated in different parts of the cour 
for greater safety in case of attac 

These are not matters for ind 
alone to decide; they require ca 
Government consideration. The ¢ 
dian public also needs to be thin 1 
about these questions and to con: ‘ef 
whether the Government might ot 
be warranted in actively prom g 
Steel plant expansion, with atten 
development of northern iron o1 
sources, for defence purposes. 
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Western Man Of Iron 


_T. Whitefield 


\N WHO STAGED a single- 
| battle against the hard-punch- 
Saskatchewan Labor Relations 
-and won—is Melville A. East, 
ent of the Canadian Manufac- 
Association and General Man- 
f the John A. East Iron Works 
skatoon. 
me people think I was knocking 
labor,” says East, referring 
trouble with the Labor Board. 
sn’t. I’m a free enterprise man, 
tely, but free enterprise must 
decency to labor as part and 
of it. Labor was pushed around 
a number of years ago. Then 
labor started pushing the em- 
s around too much, especially 
katchewan with the backing of 
F Socialist Government. There 
‘cent middle ground.” 
t has had an interesting career 
has probably served as the 
of his faith in free enterprise. 
is born in 1904 in Grand Valley, 
His father John A. East was an 
nolder who kept the family on 
1ove since he worked in a num- 
f American and Canadian foun- 





MELVILLE EAST 


But in 1910 the family settled 
n Saskatoon and John East set 
modest foundry and a home 
is own hands. It was the begin- 
t a plant which now covers two 


shop was so badly equipped at 
at his father baked the cores 
10use stove oven. This went on 
ne day father East burned out 
n. “All the smoke and heat in 
use did not come from the 
says East. “After Mother had 
her piece, Father knew that 
ys of the home as part of the 
were gone forever.” 
oved the foundry and he also 
© play the piano. “I played in 
hestra at a summer resort for 
seasons, while quite young,” 
s. “It seemed a huge joke to 


The CMA President Has Held 
Faith in Free Enterprise 


And the Foundry Business 


me that I was paid for doing some- 
thing that had always been fun.” 

He never had much time to spare 
but did have time for a schoolgirl 
sweetheart. He met Ruth Sparling, 
daughter of Western pioneers who 
came to Saskatoon when Saskatch- 
ewan was part of the North West Ter- 
ritories, during his first year in high 
school. 


Mel Loves Ruth 


“Whatever the kids call it these 
days, the kids in those days said 
Ruth and I were steadies,” he Says. 
“She was in a higher grade than I 
and was such a good Latin student 
that she sometimes was sent to the 
class I was in to help the ones who 
were not so good at Latin. I was in 
that category, definitely. One day she 
set us an exercise and when she came 
around to check my paper she found 
I had covered mine with ‘I love you’s’ 

-in English, not Latin. I might have 
made a mistake in Latin. Needless to 
say, I got no marks for that 
paper but I think I got high marks in 
another wav.” 

Mrs. East took Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, graduating 
when she was 19. East took En- 
gineering at the same university for 
three vears. They were married in 
1926 and have two sons, John, 21: 
William, 19, and a daughter, Eleanor, 
11. The sons, given their choice of 
vocations, will go into the John East 
Iron Works. “Their grandfather and 
I are pleased,” says the father. 

East is six-foot two, and weighs 200 
pounds. He was a big youth and liked 
athletics —- swimming, water polo, 
rugby, basketball and tennis. At uni- 
versity he took a life-saving test and 
his time was then the best on record. 

He entered the John A. East Iron 
Works the vear he was married and 
worked through the foundry, pattern 
shop, machine shop and steel shop. 
For ten vears he was in charge of 
steel design and fabrication. In 1940 
he was named General Manager by 
his father. With father and son work- 
ing together the little foundry has 
now grown into a plant that covers 
two acres. 

East has a passionate love for his 
city and a great admiration for its 
pioneers. So he is sponsoring the re- 
search and writing of the story of 
Saskatoon, with special emphasis on 
the reminiscences of its oldtimers. He 
plans to have the book published in 
1952. the seventieth anniversary of 
the arrival of the first settlers, the 
men and women of the Temperance 
Colonization Association, formed at 
Toronto. Those people, camped in 
the summer of 1882 on the high 
banks of the swift-running South 
Saskatchewan River, named their set- 


class 


tlement-to-be, Saskatoon, after the 
saskatoon berries the Indians sold 
them. 


“A beautiful name for a beautiful 
citv,”’ savs East 
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A Personal Look at Britain 


London. 
AFTER a thorough job of re- 
searching and poll-testing, it’s now 
possible to state authoritatively that 
I am the only person in captivity 
who can get seasick on a boat tied 
up to a dock. Or very nearly sea- 
sick. Furthermore, the boat doesn’t 
have to be near the sea. Many 
years ago I covered a shipping beat 
for The Gazette in Montreal and 
went on ships (mostly motionless ) 
every day. Just the slant of the 
decks and inside passageways and 
the ship smells would make me 
feel squeamish. I never actually 
did, but always felt that I could 
and would if I staved long enough. 

Transatlantic travel by air is 
marvellous. You get from Montreal 
to London—or, at any rate, from 
Gander to Prestwick—in no more 
time than the train takes from To- 
ronto to Montreal. Actual flying 
time from Gander to Prestwick is 
And | 
didn’t get airsick, I had been cer- 
tain I would but I didn’t. Iron will 
power did the trick. Also there is 
the fact that almost all the time 
the plane was as smooth as a bil- 
liard table. 


seven hours two minutes. 


still felt fine, and spent the time 
looking out eagerly at the England 
I hadn't seen for thirty years (since 
I left i: in September 1919 as a 
homebound Canadian soldier) but 
it was to hazy to see much. How- 
ever, I'll be seeing plenty of it 
soon, though heavy rain clouds 
kept us circling over London air- 
port for half an hour 


Touring Editors 


I'VE COME to London as one of 
six Canadian editors brought here 
as cuests of the British Govern- 
mert. The others are R. C. Rowe, 

National Business 
Floyd S. Chalmers, 
Executive Vice-President of the 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co.; 
Andrew D. MacLean, President of 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications; S. 
C. Willson, Editor of The Mone- 
tary Times, and R. E. Crawford, 
Editor of Canadian Machinery and 
Manufacturing News. We arrived 
this morning, Sunday, and after 
lunch at the Park Lane Hotel I 
went to bed, being one of those 
unaccustomed travellers who find 
it difficult to sleep in any unusual 
spot such as 19,000 feet 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Now it’s still the same Sunday 
but later, and I feel as good as new. 
So after taking some food and a 
walk around to promote realization 
that I am really in London again, 
I am hastening to make my first 
report on Britain Today, to catch 
this issue of SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Here’s the report. It teels won- 
derful to be here, even though it’s 


President of 
Publications; 


above 





been raining all day: London looks 
rather tidier and cleaner than I had 
expected (apparently a lot of paint- 
ing had been done recently, no 
doubt for the tourist trade); there 
are plenty of cars on the streets, 
almost as many as in a Canadian 
city; the smaliness of most of the 
cars takes your eye, and the con- 
trast they make with the occasiona! 
American tourist’s car; the taxis 
seem to be the very same ones we 
knew so well back in the first war 

I've been gazing at people and 
trying to determine if they look any 
more tired and worn than Cana- 
dians do, and have to report that 
they certainly don’t seem any less 
alert than Toronto’s hundreds 
of sidewalk superintendents who 
watch the big pile-drivers on the 
Yonge Street subway. (I hope I’m 
not libelling the British here; any- 
way, what’s wrong with watching 
the pile-drivers?) , i 


A Full Program 
TOMORROW morning, Monday. 
we are due to start on a program 
laid out by our hosts covering the 
next twenty-three ’ The first 
week is to be spent in London and 
the rest in visiting industrial cen- 
tres all the way up to Edinburgh 
All our travelling ts to be done by 
automobile, which is good because 
we'll see more of the country. I 
hope to tell you all about it. 

The program is a very full one 
and apparently we'll have little time 
to see anv of the girls we left be- 
hind us so long ago—I mean those 
of us who are first war veterans. 
The first item tomorrow is a Visit 
to the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. Then we go to Canada 
House, to be received by the High 
Commissioner. Then back to the 
hotel for lunch. In the afternoon 
a visit to the London Transport 
Executive; in the evening a recep- 
tion by Lord Kemsley. 

Tuesday discussions with the 
Board of Trade and Ministry of 
Supply, lunch as guests of the Dol- 
lar Exports Board, the afternoon 
with the Dollar Exports Board 
(this will be close to the as-yet- 
unstated purpose of our visit to 


days. 


Britain): im the evening we're 
guests at a reception at Canada 


House again. Looks like rather a 
grim day. These are samples from 
the program; I'll report to you next 
week on how they actually come 


out. 


by 
P. M. Richards 
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Freedom From Fear... 


No need to worry about loss when your money 


is invested in Canada Savings Bonds... they 


are top flight security and always worth what 


vou pay ior 


as to principal in your name. . 


ean cash them. 


them. Besid = they are registered 


no one else 


Any Ames office or representative will be clad 


to obtain vour Canada Savings Bonds for you. 


nited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
a 


ri 


Business Established 1889 


WINNIPEG 


ATHARINES 





VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
HAMILTON KITCHENER 
LONOON,. ENG 


ALBERTA OILS AT THIS TIME 


brochure bearing the above 


v¥ve nave p parea a 


h r } 


Ww we sna pe 


War 


6 Jordan Street, Toronto 


CH 


Montres amilton e 


Standard Chemical Company 


LIMITED 


Dividend — Common Stock 


pleased to supply on request. 


» Wart 


Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


ARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


London 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers 
15 WELLINGTON ST. WEST © TORONTO 





ADelaide 7151 








+ Winnipeg « Calgary + Vancouver 
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LIMITED 
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THE ECONOMY 


THOUGH a change for the worse 
might be at hand, the Canadian labor 
scene was still relatively peacetul last 
week, in sharp contrast to the United 
States. The federal Department of! 
Labor reported that Canadian work- 
davs lost by strikes this fall have been 
fewer so far than in any similar period 
since 1941. This week employment 
across Canada continued at a high 
level, though pockets ot unemploy- 
ment Were appearing here and there 
as industries producing mainly for 
export were affected by the halting ot 
purchases by sterling area countries. 
~ Canadian sentiment was 


(1) depressed by the prospect that 


business 


Canada will suffer an acute shortage 
of some kinds of steel if the U.S. steel 
strike continues much longer, as well 
fear of what the future may 
hold for Canada’s all-important export 


as by 


trade in view of the sterling area’s 
intensified efforts to conserve dollars, 
and (2) cheered by the steady recov- 
ery from recession in the United States 

Canadian 


department store sales 


last week again showed an advance 
OVer a Vear ago, construction con- 


tracts tor the first nine months were 
trom and 
electric power output showed a similar 
healthy gain 

by all normal standards, but its basis 


1 the 


Seemed, at 


up 9.1 per cent last vear, 


Business was very good 


moment, none —0oO 


secure. 


FOREIGN TRADI 


German Markets 
IRADE ind Ger- 


1S expected to 


between Canad 





many 
recently German trade was reg 
by the Joint Export and = Import 
Agency for the Allied 


This organization is being dis 





OCCUPANO! 


toy » 
bOLRES 


banded. and the new Government o 


Western Germany is setting up its own 


trade v 


ide poll 


ey 


What seems to be the first 


Visit of eight Ger 


Step in 


this direction is the 

man businessmen to Canada. Thev are 
going home early in November, but 
d ig the month they have spent 
here they have made a pretty thorough 


es Of sStep- 


exploration of the possibilit Cy 


ping up the volume of trade between 
Canada and Germ } 

Iron and steel products, oil drilling 
equipment, chemicals, ceramics. op 
tics and asbestos are the lines in which 
the visitors Were most interested 


IRANSPORTATION 
Railway Strike? 


THE RAILROAD Brotherhoods are 
not happy about the efforts of con 
ciation officers trom the Federal 


Labor Department in negotiations with 


the major Canadian raitlwavs. The 
Brotherhoods are asking a 40-hour 
Week with the same take-home pay, 
a ten-cent-an-hour wage increase. and 


union security. They say railway man- 
agement has failed to negotiate these 
demands in any respect, and that the 
conciliation tailed to 


chiefs to do so 


officers have 
persuade the railway 
Spokesmen for 30,000 railway em- 
plovees are now asking that a concilia- 
tion board be established by the Min- 
“without delay 


ister of Labor 





Canadian business 


OIL: 
Five Niagaras 


ALBERTA OIL is “now pouring 
energy into Canadian life with the 
compelling force of five Niaga:.s,” 
according to John R. White, ce- 
president of Imperial Oil Ltd., cnief 
spender in the search for that oj 
Mr. White told the Institute of Mijin 
and Metallurgy and the Enginee in 
Institute of Canada, at Ottawa, ‘hat 
the energy from 18,400 barrels of 
petroleum is about equal to the er 
that is drawn off trom Niagara } alls 
in a day. I[t is estimated the Al 
field will be able to produce 10 

the end of this 
Thus five Niagaras. 


barrels daily by 


1,000 Wells 


OVER 1.000 wells are now prod 0 
Alberta, but market 
prevents a record t. OF these 
approximately 225 are in Redwater 
already by tar the largest field in ( 

ada. Imperial Oil has boosted its 

cesstul producers in Redwater to § 


the Dominion’s 


oil in pror 


outpu 


Rovalite. one of 
gest independent producers, last 
placed on 


production its twent 


success in that field. It 1s reported 


Anglo-Canadian-Home Oil tear 
its full quota of I2 wells prod 


on its 480 acres. In the same 
Pexaco I xploration- Mec oll Fro 
team, already with seven wells ¢ 
ing, hopes to secure its first prod 
at Ledue in the Calmar area, sout st 
that field, while Cat 


Gulf has increased its Redwate! lee 


ecormer of 


>? 
4 


cesses to 


Addition of at 
million 


another 
greater an 
Valley, to Al 


berta’s proved reserves Was rep eu 
! 


least 
barrels of oil, 
the output of Turner 
ast week in a single well. This ne 
Imperial Simmons No. | well k 
about 3 miles southeast of the 
rent limits of the Redwater fiel 
on the indicated extension of that 
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MINES: 


INCREASE OUTPUT 


4s |) THE early prospects of step- 
ping p the output of uranium, Canray 
Min . original discovery in the Alona 
Bay rea, on the east shore of Lake 
Supe or, is now underground. Under- 


orou | work is also planned for a 
seco. Ontario property, Jalore Min- 


ing , wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Jon. & Laughlin Steel Corp., of Pitts- 
bure. The Nicholson Mines operation, 


? iles from Goldfields, Sask., is 
now  ssured of funds to reach the 
prov “ton stage. 


\» of significance is the working 
yt granted to Molybdenum Cor- 


por. on of America on the Bobjo 
hold 2s, the initial discovery in the 
Mat’ wa district. These claims adjoin 
oro optioned by the corporation 


this year. Further the holders 
y ms staked before Nov. 1 this 
yea the Alona Bay area of Lake 
S\ ir Provincial Park will have five 
o satisfy the Ontario Depart- 
tt Mines that they have found 


sor ing worthwhile. Over 3,000 
l n claims have so far this year 
heen recorded in the Alona Bay area, 
as nst 186 in 1948. 


BUDGET SPEECH 
Smiles and Warnings 


[Ht SECOND edition of the 1949 

was smiles all the way for 

nemibers of the Parliament and most 

anadians. Revenues are good and a 

s is prophesied even after the 

additional tax concessions on fuel oil, 

ind preferred dividends. MP’s 

tt seem to notice the undercur- 

warning in the budget mes- 

nd Mr. Abbott certainly did not 

t obvious. “For the balance of 

cal year,” he said, “we continue 

ect high levels of employment 
icome. 

the warnings were there, even if 

“Some declines in our overseas 

\ markets have already occurred 

me further declines can hardly 

ided.” “We cannot afford to 

‘k the possibility of short-run 

lec s in the absorptive capacity of 

th ierican market.” “It is possible 

part of the increased imports 

ron overseas may result in greater 


con) tition with some of our domes- 
Ne ducers. Some adjustments may 
NK essary.” 


idian manufacturers, in particu- 
re given a very clear warning 
look for increased tariff pro- 
against imports from the ster- 
a. 
must be willing,” said Mr. Ab 
oO receive the goods which our 
ers Overseas may send us.” 
put restrictions in their wav 
‘ ye to defeat the purpose which 
our interest as well as theirs. 
e Mr. Abbott recalled the de- 
of his March budget to post- 
major construction work. he 
id that the Government was 
y reviewing measures to coun- 
ny serious downturn that might 
) in our export markets and 


ec nic activity at home. Mr. C. D 
H the same night told the Cana- 
i xporters Association that the 


‘ 


Out ok called for “a flexible and 
va range of measures to maintain 





hac SY 


—James lynch 
C. D. HOWE: this winter a “spotty 
local problem” in Canada's forests. 


the domestic economy which can be 
put into effect in the most appropriate 
ferm on short order.” 

In the Ottawa jargon, unemploy- 
ment in particular industries or regions 
is called either “an adjustment” (the 
word used by Mr. Abbott) or “a spotty 
local problem” (Mr. Howe's phrase). 

One “spotty local problem” to be 
faced this winter is a reduction of 
woods operations in most of the forest 
areas Of Canada due to the low de- 
mand from the sterling area and less 
U.S. demand for pulp and pulpwood 

The Government measures which 
might be used to alleviate the situation 
have been kept under close w raps. The 
only suggestion heard publicly is road 
construction, but that alone would not 
meet Mr. Howe's description of 
“flexible and varied measures.” 

Prospects that European and British 
demand for Canadian timber may be 
permanently reduced seemed to be in- 
creased by the latest move of the In- 
ternational Bank. It has just provided 
$2.3 millions for Finland and $2.5 
millions for Yugoslavia which is to be 
used to develop their timber resources 
With this money the two countries will 
buy equipment which can only be got 
for dollars, and repayment will be 
made—here is the point which makes 
bad reading for Canadians — not by 
them but by their customers. 

United Kingdom, Belgium, France 
and Italy will buy timber from Yugo- 
slavia under the agreement. Finland 
will supply the U.K. and Belgium as 
well as Denmark. In the first two vears 
buyers will still be paving dollars even 
though they are getting timber from 
Eastern Europe But after the two 
vears Finland and Yugoslavia are ex- 
pected to have increased their produc- 
tion so much with the help of the new 
equipment that Europe will have little 
need for North American timber 

This new arrangement follows a 
deal between France and the United 
Kingdom whereby Britain will take 
$6.2 millions’ worth of French tim- 
ber. This doubles previous purchases 
and helps France to get rid of a lot ot 
scorched timber left by this vear’s dis- 
astrous fires in the Landes area 
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Dollars 


turn the wheels of industry 


Providing the funds necessary for the 
development of sound Canadian industrial 
enterprise is one of the services rendered by 


our organization. 


When funds necessary for a development 
program are not readily available from a 
corporation’s own resources, it is possible 
that the creation and issue of securities may 
be the best solution 

Executives wishing to discuss such questions 
are invited to consult with our Directors. 
A telephone call or letter to any of our 
offices will bring immediate consideration to 


vour pre »blem 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
| Winniy Vancouver 


Investment Experience 





and Service 







We offer an investment service based 


upon over a quarter century of ex- 








perience in marketing Canadian 
Government. Municipal and Corpora- 
tion Securities. 


Our experience. knowledge and facili- 
ties are cordially extended to both 
small and large investors who desire 
careful attention to their investment 
requirements. 


McLeop, YounG, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 









50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: Harbour 4261 


Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 







Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 
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IF YOU WANT COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THE ‘WELCOME’ FOOD PARCEL 
SERVICE, PLEASE TELEPHONE OR WRITE FOR OUR CHRISTMAS CIRCULAR 


CANADIAN-EUROPEAN FORWARDERS LTD. 


Canada’s Leading International Freight Forwarders 


Empire Building 
TORONTO 1 








a circular in my mail today about those “Wel- 
people are sending over to England nowa 
haracter, just for once, and tell all the 


ut them 


glad 10 knOu 


eo} 


lection of food, 


eee } 
Turkey, good Can 








j 
What do you say 


Many of those readers already send 


! about a service that you 
so much more tor their mone. 

could see the new Christmas circular 
the very things English 
adian Pork, solid meat; 


1d Christmas Cake 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 346 


N 


Lhe cl t ¢ taken at 11 o'clock 





ONe CANADA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Se ee Se ee | 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


Preferred Dividend No. 19 


NOTICE is hereby given that the regular 


uarterly Divider tor the quar 


December 15, 1949 of One dollar and 
) 


Mstanding paid-up Four 
ind one-half per cent (455°) Cumulative 
Redeemable Preferred Shares of the Com 


pany has been declared pavable December 


5 1 hyaret Ider r 
| 1949, to shareh ers of record as at 


Frank Hay, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Poront October 14, 1949 








OPOPONAX AND YACCA 


IMMENSE expenditure of time and 
effort has been directed in recent 
months to the liberalisation of trade. 
Within the scope of the Marshall 

Plan, the countries of Western Europe 
have formulated lists of goods which 
they will import from one another un- 
der open general licence. Within the 
wider scope of the International Trade 
Organizations, 147 separate bilateral 
negotiations have been undertaken to 
reduce or limit tariffs. It is opportune 
to inquire whether the results justify 
the etfort. 

The unspontaneous nature of the 
negotiations should not be surprising 
or discouraging. Various nations have 
committed themselves to help other 
countries to sell to them and have 
sometimes had to be pushed and 
prodded judiciously when, confronted 
with the need to make concessions, 
they have seemed reluctant to move. 
There have nevertheless resulted from 
the negotiations some impressive lists 
of goods in which it will henceforth 
be easier to trade. 

But the significance of the lists ts 
not always in proportion to thei 
length. When items like opoponax and 
Vacca appear in the lists one can be 


forgiven tor wondering whether 





the time of the negotiators Was Well 


spent. The result of the ITO proceed 
ings at Annecy was a list of some 
3.000 items, but many of them are 


UPIbiine. 


TOWARDS FREE TRADE 
IN EUROPE 


tional results from the treeing of im 


no one expected sensa 


ports, because the countries are, in 


t 
the main, 


mutually competitive, and 
thev have not reached the stage where 
thev will abandon whole industries tn 
the interest of 


unity. 


European economic 


Wheele 


PREMIER DE GASPERI: /taly’s sig- 
nature was very important at Annecy. 

[he freeing of trade is confined to 
inessentials. Where essential industrial 
commodities, such as metals, figure in 
the “unrestricted” lists it is found in 
many were already 
being imported as freely as required 
which 


cases that they 


and available under licences 


were granted with minimum form 


“Legitimate 
manufacturers have been prese: 
and precautions have 


ing, in short, has been done to ¢ 
serious alarm to the protectionist 
The original 23 signatories t 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
Trade (negotiated in 1947) plu 
ten new members signing at Ar 
comprise most of the countries w 
trade on what the West underst 
as normal commercial  princ 
Most of the big non-Socialist tr: 
nations have now been brought 
G.A.T.T.: but the omissions- 
are such countries as Argentina, 
ico, Switzerland, Egypt, Turkey 
resent a weakness in the organiz 
which it is hoped to correct later 


Less Ambitious 


This year’s discussions at An 
have been much !ess ambitious 
those at Geneva in 1947. A few 
Standing negotiations among the 
inal 23 have been completed, b 
new ones Were initiated. The pri 
purpose was to extend the are 
taritt limitation to the new and 
Important members, Sweden and | 

It is of great Importance, orga 
to get all the signatoric 
the International Trade Organiz 
Charter into this tariff scheme. B 
Ss also important that the res 
iberation of World trade shall be ¢ 
tive. Unfortunately, not even th 


tects of the original Geneva 


tionally, 


ments have ever been properly as 
ed. and some critics doubt wh 
they have really done much to ex 
world trade. It is too early to sa 
much will result from Annecy 
That important reductions in 
have been made ts evident. But it 
be recognized that quotas and Ik 
ing restrictions have been a much 1 
potent hindrance to trade in the 
war vears than tariffs. (SN, Oct 
With the conspicuous exceptio 
the U.S.A. and Canada, virtual 
the participants in these tariff-re 
tlon schemes use the quantit 
method of restricting imports. It 
also be recognized that many o 


tariff 


“concessions” made are nm 


ductions at all but merely undert 


Ings not to raise tariffs, or to 
them less than had been intended 

The next conference, in Feb 
1950, will be concerned with ge 
problems in the trade between 
participants. Not until late in 195 
further negotiations due for lin 
tariffs. The intervening period mi 
crucial. 


Trade Recession 


\ general trade 
be ruled out as impossible. The n 
tary changes initiated by Britat 
September will undoubtedly de 


further, with 


recession ci 


unforeseeable ¢ 
quences. In this situation leisure! 
tion is not likely to avail muc 
trade is to be freed it should be 
boldly. There should be less co! 
with the free import of yacca 

Europe and with Imperial Prete 
on cod liver oil in the setting of 

trade 7 


interests” of he 


been = tak 
against loss of hard currencies. N<¢ 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS: on Bri- 
yroduction, “I call this good.” 


THE ROAD BACK 


yefore the pound was revalued, 
B s over-all balance of trade posl- 
Ss improving Provisional figures 
value of Britain’s total exports 
September this year show an 
of £10.8 million over Sep- 
1948. At the same time the 
her imports dropped £ 22.9 
from the high figure for Au- 
J49, 

se of the lag between the time 
eave the factory and are re 
customs, these figures reflect 
vement in the British position 
vas not brought about by re 
1 of the pound. They serve to 
ze the fact that Britain’s prob- 
s not one of a general imbal- 
sut only one of an imbalance 

lar areas 
fact, apart from the difficulties 
British 
ic picture shows an impressive 
ement this year. This month 
Su Stafford Cripps pointed out that 
B industrial production in the 
months ending in July was 25 


De t above the 1946 average, and 


follar areas, the whole 


cent above the average tor the 


—Capital Press 
DA WILGRESS: Canadian High 
Comissioner in U.K. There is still 
4 61. dollar problem to be faced. 


corresponding period in 1947-48. 
Even the popular scapegoat — output 
per British worker—received a pat on 
the back. During the last two years 
labor productivity in the U.K. has 
risen at an annual rate of 4 per cent. 

Production figures show the follow- 
ing increases above the 1946 averages: 
manufacturing industries, 32 per cent; 
china and earthenware, 52 per cent; 
vehicles, 47 per cent; engineering, 
shipbuilding and electrical goods, 40 





per cent; textiles, 32 per cent, and 
chemicals, 25 per cent. 

Said Sir Stafford, “. . . I call (this) 
good. But it is not yet sufficient to 
make up for the loss of an overseas 
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doing it. Perhaps revaluation will be a 
big help, at any rate one of the earlier 
objections to it—the higher prices of 
imported raw materials seems less 
forceful now. On the basis of U.K. 
exports for 1938, it can be roughly 


for these 3 money savers 


investment income that used to pay 
for one-fifth of our imports, or for the 
total loss of assets amounting to one- 
fourth of our former national wealth.” 

In other words, the British have 
some big losses to make up, and a high 
level of exports is the only way of 


estimated that prices of r 





exports. 


be enough to offset this 


When you buy your next calculator 


TYPICAL PROBLEM 
% INCREASE 


@ printed tape 


Figuring invoices, pay- 
rolls, discounts, unit costs 
—whatever the problem, | Pond 009° 
you save calculating time | 
with the printed tape | 
There's no re-running to 





check for accuracy 


w materials 
represent only about one-seventh of 
the F.O.B. prices of the total of U.K. 
The price advantage given 
U.K. exporters by devaluation should 












2 2 machines in 1 
Automatic division and 


multiplication, adding, list- 


ing and subtracting — all 
with automatic printed 
proof. Your single modest 
investment gives you two 
machines for the price of 
one — a calculator that 


prints and a high speed 


electric adding machine 


10-key speed 


Faster, touch control opera- 


Tr) (BB 
tion is natural for anyone on (1) (r=) (i=) 
4.) (5\ [6 

(11) (0=1) =) 


2. [ao 1 4 
over the logically placed nu- 4 
 GEhORD UY 


meral and teature keys O 
/ 


Qy) 


the 10-key “hand-span”™ key- 
board. Eves concentrate on 


the work sheet as fingers fly 


its the most modern, time 


saving, Money-saving method 


of calculating! 





for every 

figuring requirement... 

In addition to the Printing Calculator, 
Remington Rand manufacture a com- 
plete line of adding machines, elec- 
trically or manually operated. What- 


ever your figuring requirements, 


Remington Rand can supply you. 


Reming 





CHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY STREET, TORONTO — BRANCHES ACROSS ¢ ANADA 


and a permanent record 


4 _ 
* 1 ee fees 
I ) 
e 





>ying from hard-to- “.w. 230-4 


Is — your proof 


12.8% INCREASE 


are printed on the tape! 


mm —ry 
{ 
—_ 


4 





ONLY the Remington Rand Printing Cal- 


culator give you automatic printed proef, 
two machines in one and the extra speed 
of LO-key touch control operation. 


@ Before vou buy be sure to try the 
automatic Printing Caleulator on your own 
figure problems. Just call) your nearby 
Remington Rand representative. or write 
to Remington Rand Ltd... 199 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 
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Canada was the real winner. That was 
the verdict of paper trade officials 


PULP AND PAPER 


CANADA'S | gre lp ds paper in the U.S. who went into an all-day 
dust d vg boost trom the huddle as soon as Washington released 
recent Annecy tariff slashes. in the the Annecy tariff concessions. 
op United States paper manu The paperboard concession to Fin- 
fac ers Who hold that the State De land, paper officials charged, were 
partment has sold then down the outright violations of pledges made to 
Ve the industry by the State Department 
| Americ delegation ostensibly They claimed they had had assurances 
Was ( I \ I nd nd that no tarift reduction would be made 
S e | t Annecy except in negotiation with a “chiet 
ores oducts. bu supplier” country. Finland, they wryly 





VU LCA N presents 


Industry, the Vulcan 


pany’s stationery. 


Iron 


noted, scarcely can be considered a 
chief supplier when she exports only 
$400,000 worth of paperboard to the 
States annually, in contrast to the 
$5,000,000 worth of paperboard sup- 
plied by Canada. Under the “most 
favored nation” clauses in U.S. trade 
treaties, all nations get the benefit of 
trade concessions made to any particu- 
lar nation: so Canada will cash in on 
the concession to Finland. 

Had the Annecy tariff concessions 
taken place last June, the low point in 
1949 United States paper operations, 
the hue and ery from domestic paper 
much 


producers would have been 














Commemorating 75 years of service to Canadian 


Ltd. 


& Engineering 


proudly presents a pictorial story of some of the 


interesting products manufactured in its plant. 


A copy of SINEWS OF INDUSTRY will be forwarded 


to you upon request... please write on your Com- 


VULCAN IRON AND ENGINEERING LTD. 


WINNIPEG 
BRANCH SALES OFFICE 








CANADA: 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


louder. As it is, paper operations here 
are back to nearly 100 per cent of 
capacity. September production ray 
only 3 per cent behind the same 
month last year, while operat: ins jp 
the current quarter are expecied to 





CANADA SIGNS: Leon Mayr 


External Affairs signs line at A 


shoot ahead of those of a ye 
The industry went through a 
tough period of inventory adju 
last spring but is back now to tk 
Where some companies are 
customers once more on a quot 4 

A current world survey of 
paper-consuming countries, ex 
of Russia, shows that product 
paper and paperboard in Cana 
the United States has increase 
000,000 tons since 1937; the 
Americas, 350,000 tons and A 
asia, 115,000 tons. Europe at \s 
produce less while Africa and tl 
East have made minor gain 


1937 
PROTECTIONISTS QUIET 


On the whole there has b 


markably little pressure for 
States tariff boosts as a result « 
the currency devaluations abr 
the Annecy tariff reductions 

Dealers in only two major p cts 

Whiskey and petroleum ha 
ed a cry against what they te 
adverse effects of the deval 
These two industries have requested 
action by the Tariff Commission inde! 
the “escape clause” of the tar 
Other complaints before the ¢ 
sion are classified as “minor” a 
not involve major U.S. indust: 

The fact is the current hig ve 
of prosperity in business has sed 
a “complete lack of concern out 
imports adversely affecting ou 1J0 
industries”, according to one 
Commission official. At least, he idds. 
the Commission has seen no ind: st 
that American 
over imports at this time. Th 


business is ied 
mission has ten or eleven cot 
from minor business concerns 
docket, but all of these app! 
pre-date the recent currency 
ations. 

Yet Washington officials hay« thelr 
ears to the ground constantly de- 
tect any ground swell of op) ion 
to the government’s foreign ide 
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Fall and Winter Fares for 
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60-day Round Trips to 
Britain and Beyond! 
Valid until April 30, 1950. 


Full details on request.) 


your trip to Britain or 
pe for this autumn or winter, 
up to 25% on normal 
! Go from 


York by 


Montreal or 
Constellation 
dbird to London. Frequent 
ud flights to Europe's key 
by British European Air- 
BOAC through-bookings 
destination include stop- 
privileges or complimentary 
accommodation while 


ting first connecting flight. 


ical Savings on Fares 
from Montreal 


Excursion You 
Round-Trip Save 
Fare 
IN $492.80 $173.20 
s0W 460.60 162.20 
ST 477.30 163.50 
522.20 183.40 
636.80 158.80 
Glasgow 
London 
ths 





OOD CARE 


| Agent is our local office. 
n and reservations also at 
aurentien Hotel, MONTREAL; 
t. W., TORONTO. 


Lb ITISH OVERSEAS 


> Aik. ays CORPORATION 
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policies. One department is reported 
to be sitting on a secret list of goods 
they think other countries could sell 
in larger volume in the U.S. Drawn 
up by a special mission to Western 
Europe of Marshall Plan officials, 


That vacation of a lifetime... 


That wonderful vacation you’ve dreamed of so long 
— here’s the first step in making it come true. Invest 
in Canada Savings Bonds. They’re backed by all the 
resources of the Dominion of Canada. Interest 
coupons constantly increase your savings fund. 
Canada Savings Bonds may be purchased in 
denominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1000. 





Everyone has something to save for! 


—Pulp and Paper 
CANADA BENEFITS: Nova Scotia 


newsprint for export to the U.S. soon. Start today, right now, to make that vacation 
Ite > = > a ate 


come true — buy CANADA SAVINGS BONDS. 
It’s easy too, just telephone WA. 3681, write 
or wire to 


this compilation probably won't be re- 
leased. Department heads fear criti- 
cism from producers who look askance 
at heavier competition from abroad. 


WELFARE STRIKE 


LAST spring a group of Britons spent 
six weeks touring the U.S. to find out 
what the American steel industry had 
that their own didn’t. Their report 
reads like a sharp barb pointed at the 
Weltare State. 

Higher American output in the 
foundries, they concluded, was due 
to better organization, and particular- 
ly, to the stronger incentive which the 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 


MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON. ENG 
KITCHENER QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT} OHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


(ORONTO 
LONDON 








practice, the consequences of falling 


HOME OIL 





American worker had to maintain a 
high level of productivity. The incen- 
tive was the fear of unemployment 
According to the Britons this incen- 
tive is absent in the Welfare State. 

In the absence of unemploy 


—Wheeler 


MURRAY: steel output is 


welfare is the issue. 


PHILIP 


reduced 


out of a job can be disastrous to a 
wage earner. Promotion to a higher 
rated job icts as an insurance against 
loss of employment. High productivity 
is the go.den road to a better rated 
job.” 

This was sweet music to industrial- 
ists threatened with nationalization, 
but last week someone got off kev. 
Strikes ‘tad reduced U.S. steel produc- 
tion to one-twelfth of capacity, and 
the issue, embarrassed Britons learned, 
sounded — suspiciously like welfare. 
Outpu. per U.S. worker was being re- 
duced because he didn’t have welfare 
benefits—or as much as he wanted. 

Whether or not the unions get what 
they are asking doesn’t make the re- 
port of the investigating Britons sound 
less flimsy. It became evident that in 
the U.S.. as anvwhere else, fear of 
loss of income does not always lead to 
high productivity. In some cases a 
nation-wide strike is the result. 


BANK LOANS DROP 


While Canada’s banks 
have recorded new highs in savings 
deposits, twenty of New York’s largest 
banks showed an insignificant change 
in deposits in recent months. Both 
Canadian and New York banks re- 
ported a drop in loans. 

The decline in loans in the U.S. in 
the September quarter was mostly due 


chartered 


ment benefi:s comparable with British 












COMPANY LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of Twenty-Five Cents (25c) 
per share has been declared on the 
outstanding capital stock of the 
Company, payable in Canadian funds, 
on the 15th day of December, 1949, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1949, subject to the approval 
of the Foreign Exchange Control 


Board. 
By Order of the Board. 
J. W. HAMILTON, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
















Calgary, Alberta, 
October 2ist, 1949 






to contraction mn borrowing bv bus- 


iness. American business people not 
only were restricting new credit loans; 
they were reducing existing loans. 
This decline mirrored the prevailing 
uncertainty and the strike 
ind aluminum 


business 
situation in steel, coal 

Deposits of all banks in the United 
States as of June 30, were about the 
same as a Vear earlier but were $5,- 
000,000,000 below those at the be- 
ginning of the vear. Most of this de- 
crease in the first half of 1949 was in 
checking accounts of business and 
individuals. 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Poronto 


Most “Fortunes” began by the 
saving of small amounts—regu- 
larly. The habit grows—and 
so does the money. You're 
on the road to financial secur- 
ity—if you begin NOW. Open 
a Canada Permanent Savings 
Account. 24, INTEREST 
PAID. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
9-8 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON V 


Diz de na No. P49 
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BEST VINTAGE YEAR: a huver and a grower look over some of the Niagara 
high sugar content in this year’s grapes 
promises to make 1949 one of the best vintage years in the Peninsula’s history. 


Peninsula grape crop. An unusually 


@ Sugar tests of the 1949 grape crop 
revealed a sweeter harvest than ever 
before in history. Some grapes tested 
as high as 25 per cent sugar, an almost 
unheard-of count in Canada 

The sweetness was caused by a hot, 
dry summer with lots of sunshine. But 
the drought also meant a lower vield, 
43 per cent under 1948. The Ontario 
Department of Agriculture estimated 
the crop at about 22,000 tons, most 
ot which will be used by the wineries. 
And for those who make wines in the 
Niagara Peninsula, 1949 will go down 
as one of the best “vintage” vears. The 
color, flavor and sweetness of the 
grapes are ideal for wine-making 


@ For the nine-month period ended 
Sept. 30, net profits of National Ho- 
siery Mills Ltd. are estimated as $38 1.- 
047. This is after all charges, including 
income taxes have been paid. Further 
conversion of Class A shares into Class 
B shares to take advantage of the 
higher dividend rate on the latter. cur- 
rently leaves the share capitalization 
as 16,066 Class A shares and 106,913 


Class B shares 


@ MekKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines 


are doing much better this vear. Earn 


ings are running higher, and net profits 


1O4 . > 
for 1949 are expected to reach $200, 
OO0—eyguivalent to six or seven cents 
1 
reflected 


in the fact that last vear the company 


® Dividends totalling $30,552,319 


c paid out pb Caunadian corpo 


limmins and Co. Last vear the figure 


was $29,068,000 


' 
l 


The cumulative total 
tor 1949 is also higher than it was for 


.27 > 


last vear $337.027,3 


< 


as compared 
with $308.030.078 
® Looking to the future Canadian 
business generally, except gold mining, 
appears content that revaluation of the 


dollar was no more than 10 per cent. 
Action of gold stocks on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange since return to the 
pre-parity price of $38.50, and the one 
anticipatory upsurge in prices, has 
reflected disappointment in the extent 
of help for the mines, and the fact that 
next year Government cost-aid will be 
reduced. Base metal shares have turn- 
ed in a better performance, as they 
stand to be the biggest beneficiaries. 
Stock exchange indices for September 
showed base metals gaining 5.35, 
while the golds reacted 3.21. 


@ As for the gold mines a survey 
indicates that about two-thirds of the 
producers will be better off through 
devaluation, despite promised modi- 
fication of assistance next year. Recent 
trading on the stock exchange, how- 
ever, indicated a disposition to reduce 
gold share holdings and there was a 
lack of the buying power that might 
have been expected. The fact that 
$38.50 an ounce can be secured for 
all output will boost profits for the 
producers. many of which 
have been receiving little or nothing 
of Government assistance. It will also 
enable established mines to proceed 
with deferred development programs 

sparking the hunt tor new produc- 
Ing sections—and the treatment of 
lower grade, or marginal ore, which 
has not really been profitable since 
the middle ‘thirties. 


larger 


@ Talk is also heard from across the 
border of a higher price for gold, 
along with expectations of devaluation 
t the U.S. dollar, but this would ap- 
pear to be some distance in the future. 
A further rise in the price of gold, 
however, make any 
unnecessary, and 
there are those who explain the inten- 
tion of the Dominion Government to 
reduce the bonus next year is in the 
belief that President Truman may have 
a change of mind about increasing the 
world price of gold. : 


would 
Government help 


special 


Canada’s -old production, at any 
rate, 1s climbing and this to an extent 
brings in needed American dollars. 


Incidentally the Dominion’s peak golq 
output was in 1940 and 1941 ($205, 
000,000), when gold was worth 
$38.50. Costs, however, have climbed 
more than 40 per cent since then, and 
are still rising, but production in ex. 
cess of $200,000,000 may again be 
reached. The current year is likely to 
see an output of around $140,00( 000, 
production for the first half being the 
best since the like period of | 43, 
Gold mining still has its problems, but 
at least is able to report worthwhile 
progress in the right direction. 


@ Shares of base metal comp. nies, 
some of which are also produce’s of 
gold, have improved marke’ wise, 
Prices to Canadian consumers for 
lead, zinc and copper were _ifted 
about 10 per cent on devaluation, 
Lead and zinc since have been cut in 
price, the first decline since May, and 
this naturally caused some concer 
among traders after the sharp declines 
in non-ferrous metals earlier in the 
year. As this is written interest has 
quickened particularly in this group, 
with prices surging upward d spite 
the drop in metal prices. As a result 
of revaluation it is estimated that two 
companies, International Nickel and 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting, 
will each profit as much as the w hole 
mining industry, due to the fact some 
of the gold output already has been 
bonused. 


@ Incoming and outgoing mail can 
be stepped up by a new development 
of Commercial Controls Canada Ltd 
The company is currently boasting 
about their “MultiOpener” and “Multi- 
Sealer.” The opener opens and stacks 
thousands of envelopes per hour. and 
the sealer does the reverse. Both ma- 
chines have a large adjustable receiv- 
ing hopper to accommodate various 


sized envelopes. 


@ The “Train ot 
is now touring eastern Canada. fea- 
tures, among other things, a telephone 
installation that permits easy commu 


Tomorrow,” which 


nication through plug-in lines while 
the train is standing in the station. It 
also has a “ship to shore” type of 


equipment Which enables compiction 
of calls by a combination of radio and 
local or long distance telephone ines. 
The svstem handles both incomin.: and 


outgoing calls 


@ If vouwre a bov scout at hea ind 
lack the know-how to build a ut- 
door barbecue pit, M & D Pro.luets 


Ltd. may be able to help you reV 
are turning out a portable grill ich 
is made entirely out of alumint It 


has a warming oven, a barbecuc spit 
ind an ash pan. When you're not sing 
it for a grill vou can use it as a ‘ble 
It is 27 inches high and measu 
inches by 21 inches. and can ea be 
dismantled for carrying. 


@ It’s getting so the fish hasn't ot 4 
chance. An American compan) has 
developed a “gun” which will ible 
you to drop your plugs and bai ght 
on anv spot you want within LOU ‘eet. 
The gun is spring-powered and « ) be 
used with any standard fishing | 
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National Round-up 


RIO: 


Tory Revolt 


800 delegates who will swarm 
yronto on November 7 and 8 


fficially stamp the end of a 


in Ontario politics. The dele- 


vill be attending the first meet- 


the Ontario Progressive Con- 


ve Association held since form- 
nier George Drew was elevated 
iwa and they are expected to 
some changes. 


of the meeting, according to 


extraordinary amount of current 


at UD) 


\ 


‘duled to go out are 


times known as his 
nd sometimes as the 


ition, probably will emerge a 
cial organization with a com- 


new character and personal- 


brain- 
Toronto lawyers, 
king-makers 


down-town 
and would-be 


surrounded Mr. Drew and were 


“war coun- 
“cloak and 


bovs”. 


will go a group of officers who 


in favor with the government 


een’s Park and will be more in- 


to carry out its wishes and 


ts advice. 

evolt has been stirring for some 
vithin the provincial party ranks 
ceded Mr. Drew's departure. He 


close control over the assocti- 


Its kev men were his men and 


w things were run his way 


o one else had much say. 


> was discontent, among both 
mbers of the Legislature and 
party leaders. This was inten 
vhen there began to be circu- 
ry widely reports of pay-otts 
or licenses and of other shake- 
to boost the party funds There 

is been anything more than 


o the reports, but they, as 
vill, also said a lot of the 
vasn’t finding its wav into the 
ranization 

ist annual meeting at which 
were elected was held two 
o. The feeling hadn't crvsta!- 
that time. Last spring when a 
elected Mr 
leader there was speculation 
there. It didn’t. 


because there was no good 


| convention 
t break out 


ty 

OW wiseacres sav it is certain 
ill be at least a detinite shift 
party hierarchy. In one way 
ft has already been made. Mr. 
almost a complete opposite of 
ew. His principles, and those 
olitical advisers, have already 
It in the organization. And 
n handling the helm, they sav, 
in be little doubt there will be 


a change right down the line. The 
only question remaining, it is added, 
is will it be done quietly or will it be 
done with fireworks? 


Liquor Curfew 


HOTEL KEEPERS in Toronto and 
other Ontario centres are holding hur- 
ried conferences these days. They are 
out to protect their tills. 

Some weeks ago the Frost Govern- 


ment handed them a shocker. An 
envoy told them the Government 
wanted them to close earlier. Ten 


o’clock instead of the present mid- 
night (2 a.m. in the case of dining 
lounges) it was proposed might be a 
suitable hour. 

Faced with the loss of two of their 
most valuable hours of business the 
hotel men howled. And the Govern- 
ment apparently listened. It agreed to 
reconsider. But at the same time it 
made it definite it wanted an earlier 
closing. 

Since then there have been deliber- 
ations on both sides. The hotel own- 
ers of course don’t want to close any 
longer. But also they are indebted to 
the government for their monopoly 
in the business. The Government on 
its part could do some weighing of 
the value of its temperance appease- 
ment policy. Its colors weren't waving 
too sprightly after its first effort some 
weeks ago, 

Premier Frost then ordained that 
no new liquor licenses were to be is- 
sued in Toronto. Some 150 applica- 





tions were turned down at a subse- 
quent hearing. But the stroke had a 
rebound. It was estimated that over 
a million dollars had been spent quite 
justifiably by the applicants preceding 
the hearing. Also the value of exist- 
ing licensed premises in the city 
doubled the following day. Many 
people didn’t like it. They thought the 
Government had been both hasty and 
over-zealous. 

So it doesn’t want to make a mis- 
take in the second step in its policy, 
the early closing. The matter undoubt- 
edly is being weighed carefully. 


Open Sunday? 


FOLLOWING the example of Tor- 
onto, Windsor is to have a plebiscite 
in its December municipal elections 
as to whether there should be a re- 
laxation of Sunday laws. Because of 
the peculiar circumstances prevailing 
in this community, possibility is there 
will be an affirmative vote. Voters 
will be asked if they favor Wiadsor 
“seeking legislation to make amateur, 
professional and other forms of sport 
and entertainment legal after 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon on Sundays.” 

This is something in the nature of a 
blank cheque, if approved. The move 
is sponsored by Ald. Lawrence A. 
Deziel. It will have the support of the 
sporting fraternity and theatre owners, 
though Ald. Robert, who seconded the 
motion in Council, says he is opposed 
to theatres being open Sundays. 

Windsorites are accustomed to go- 
ing across to Detroit on Sundays for 
their fun, to ball or hockey 
theatres, etc. 


games, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Split On Splits 


WHILE it is true that Newfoundland 
has no divorce laws (in the Ottawa 
Commons recently the question was 
discussed) the third person to seek a 
divorce since Newfoundland became 
a province: is making application to 
the Parlia nent of Canada. This wom- 
an is appealing on grounds of her hus- 
A notice in the local 
given 


band’s acultery 
reads “Notice is hereby 


press 





<P 


“ON THE BEACH” at Halifax for want of cargo, these ships are laid up be- 


cause operation costs are said to be 


25 per cent higher than those of other 


countries. Ottawa is investigating to see what can be done to get them at sea again 
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—Ashley & Crippen 


PREMIER FROST 


that... . of the Town of Twillingate 
in the Province of Newfoundland, 


married woman, will apply to the Par- 
liament of Canada, at the present ses- 
sion thereof, or at the next following 
ensuing session thereof for a Bill of 
Divorce from her husband,.... . of 
Botwood, Province of Newfoundland, 
on the ground of adultery.” The notice 
will appear for four insertions, once 
weekly. 

Before union a few Newfoundland- 
ers had obtained divorce action by go- 
ing abroad for six months or longer, 
but since the change in the island’s 
Status, more are taking advantage of 
being able to appeal direct to the 
mother parliament in Ottawa. If this 
avenue persists, some people say New- 
foundland might just as well have the 
entire divorce law instituted because, 
they ask. so long as divorce is obtain- 
able by appealing to Ottawa, why 
adopt the attitude that there is no di- 
vorce in Newfoundland? Obviously 
the Provincial Government will keep 
far away from this topic as long as 
possible, Knowing the contentious ar- 
gument they would cause if they did 


decide to bring in a local divorce bill 


SASKATCHEWAN: 
Counterfoiled 


THE CANADIAN Parliament may be 
contronted in two weeks’ time with a 
judicial opinion that the secrecy of 
the whole Canadian vote last June 
was jeopardized. Chief Justice J. 7 
Brown of the King’s Bench Court of 
Saskatchewan, who investigated alleg- 
ed irregularities in the Regina vote as 
investigating commissioner, eX- 
pressed this view at the conclusion of 
the five-day hearing in Regina 
The Chiet Justice expressed nis tears 


yt the ballot had been 


hia yor res 

that the secrecy « 
] ' > awtr — ' » + ] 
violated in Regina because of sma 
carbon offset markings which appear 


2 } } I } { ; +} . f 
ed both on the faces and backs o 


( 
hundreds of ballots cast at the poll 
on election day. He said that these 
ballots with offset numbers written on 
them could possibly reveal the name 
of a voter and the candidate for whom 
the vote was cast if the poll book had 
been open to public scrutiny. 

“If the carbon offset markings which 
appeared on Regina ballots have been 
duplicated anywhere else in Canada, 
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and | have no doubt thev have, then 
the secrecy of the whole Canadian 
vote has been eopardized,” 


The Chief Justice’s repert on the in- 


he said 





gation will be ready about the 
of this month and will be sub 
lilted to the cnie electoral office: 
who in turn will table it in the House 


The heavy black ink of the counter! 


of the ballot was the kev to the 

. When the ballot was torn off 
ber written on the back of 

the counterfoil, together with the im 


uals of the deputy returning officer. 
the black face of the counterfoil acted 
is a carbon and transferred an offset 
number to the face of the next ballot. 

In this way, if the number ninety- 
nine appeared on the tace, this ballot 
was cast by the next person presenting 
himself to the deputy. He would be the 
{00th person listed on the poll book 
It would then be possible to determine 
how he voted. 

At the close of the hearing, Judge 
Brown suggested that the black ink on 
the counterioil of ballots be changed 
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has made Canadian Pacific famous for hospitality afloat! 
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nfort and service on the 
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monthly 


tare $242 
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ny Canadian Pacific Office 





to a lighter color and that a more dur- 
able ink should be used. 


QUEBEC: 
Tampering With Water 


ONE DAY last week, as far as the 
eve could see, lake freighters lay at 
anchor alongside the mile-long bank 
at the entrance to the Lachine Canal. 
Others had dropped anchor in Lake 
St. Louis. Similar situations existed 
near Cornwall and the Soulanges 
canal. It was the worst tie-up of in- 
land shipping in many a year. The 
reason: there wasn’t enough water for 
ships to clear the sills at the locks. 

Shipowners, angry about the situa- 
tion, protested to the Department of 
Transport. The low level, they 
claimed, was due to tampering with 
waterways feeding Lake St. Louis. 
What they said, in effect, was that if 
rivers must be dammed to ensure 
enough electric power for the winter, 
due warning should be given. 

A small measure of relief came 
last Thursday when a change in the 
wind raised the water level in the canal 
by six inches, not enough to return 
things to normal, but barely enough 
to permit a few ships to continue their 
trips. Ironically, larger ocean vessels, 
with smaller loads and therefore less 
depth, sailed majestically past their 
smaller counterparts who couldn't 
even move in their own waterway. 

Cost of the tie-up—at one time 50 
freighters were unable to move—will 
reach well into the six-figure bracket. 
To keep one ship idle for one day 
costs the owners about $1,000. It also 
ruins traffic schedules. All of the idle 
lake freighters, incidentally, carried 
grain 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Try, Try Again 


\ 40-YEAR-OLD rugged Latvian, 
Alex Mauritis, who came to the Port 
of Halifax aboard the refugee ship 
Parnu, figured his luck had changed 
tor the better. 

Atter being detained at Canadian 
Immigration quarters for a lengthy 
period, Mauritis was treed and legally 
admitted into the country. Then he ob 
tain a job as a meat cutter and was 
prepared to apply for admittance to: 
his wife, eight-year-old daughter and 
sister, now in Sweden. 

He figured that after several months 
he could earn enough money to en 
able his family to get a new start in 





—Collins in the Montreal Gazette 


THE UNINTENTIONAL CUPID 





ON SALE Nov. 15 is this new is 
Canadian stamps, first since 1° ‘2; 
show the King in civilian celc hin 
life here. Then fate again stepp d i 
While grinding meat for sausag his 
hand became caught in the m. chine 
and he was taken to hospital wit four 
fingers of his right hand missin 

Mauritis will undergo four «per 
tions in hospital and will thes try 
again to establish himself in hi- new 
country. 


ALBERTA 
Rainbow’ s End 


MEN have talked tor forty years 
about irrigating a great stretch of 
Southern Alberta lying along the Bow 
River just before it joins the South 
Saskatchewan, a few miles east of 
Medicine Hat. An ambitious projec 
was started, but the initial cost of pr 
viding water was far too high fi r the 
farmers who would benefit from 
and the private company which had 
launched the scheme had to be reor 
ganized under the Bankruptcy Act 
For the last 20 years, the half-com 
pleted project has lain dormant. Once 
in a while there would be rumors that 
something was about to be done 
usually by the Government, but 
hope ended in frustration 
Agriculture Minister Gardiner visit 
ed Medicine Hat shortly befor 
federal election, and announce 


he was negotiating for the purchase 
by the Federal Government, o! th 


assets of the Canada Land and g 

tion Company, which owned the Bow 

River irrigation project, and th 

deal could be made, Ottawa 

see that the project was comple 
After Medicine Hat had retu 

Social Credit M.P. instead of a Lib 

eral, many citizens figured the I: 

been heard about federal aid ft 

gation. But in the House of Cor 

last week, Mr. Gardiner an 

their cynicism; the Federal G 

ment would keep its election p 

and proposed to buy out the ¢ 

Land and Irrigation Compa 

$2,250,000. Work will begin 

as possible” and by next vear t st 


of 2,000 farm families from cr 


ure districts in other parts the 
prairies will begin moving to t! ew 
irrigated area. 

There will be no shortage of t ers 


to take over the land. In 

alone there are 2,600 at presen 
ing land in dry areas who have 
applications to move to the 1 


project, and there are plenty of ers 
in Saskatchewan, plus a few mt 
Manitoba. Irrigation, when con ed 
will water about 110,000 acres o ‘and 


in an area which enjoys a longer ‘0st 
free crop season than most othe: »arts 
of the prairies. 
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( { < \. a steady flow of food to Canadian tables 


Getting food to Canadian tables involves a 


consiant struggle with the elements, a 
Constant race against time. 
tsa struggle to get seeding done in time 
pring: a struggle to control weeds, 
Insects and plant diseases: to get crops 
harvested and threshed before damage iS 
Cone by rain or frost: and to make sure 
that farm produce reaches its destination 
When needed. 

Massey-Harris farm) machines play an 


Mportant part in keeping supplies of food 


SRS Tee 





With the aid 


of modern machinery the farmer is able 


flowing to Canadian tables. 


tO vet more work done in the short seasons 
when it has to be done. He 1s able to per- 
form each operation more efficiently and 


thus to raise more and better crops. 


The Massey-Harris industry which had 
its beginnings in Canada more than a 


century ago, has become an important part 
of our food supply system, and has also 
helped ¢ anadato benefit from substantial ex- 


ports of farm products and farm machinery. 


FOOD MUST GET THROUGH! 


“%\  Massey-Harris farm machines help maintain 





MASSEY. | 
HARRIS | 


A CANADIAN 
COMPANY WITH 





A WORLD-WIDE 
ORGANIZATION 











CANADA PRODUCES -SOME OF THE- WORLD'S FINEST -APPLES 


pene emer mem 





Hohen ¢ sing apples for eating or cooking. vou look for fine flavour and firm texture qualiti s for which Canadian apples 


Canada’s invigorating climate and fertile soil produce many vartettes of appl s for the world’s enjovinent. 


Why Seagram’s sells Canada firs 


ra 

lie is an adaptation of one of a series of advertise- the interest of every Canadian manufacturer to help 

ments designed by The Tlouse of Seagram to promote the sale of alf Canadian products ino foreign markets. 

the prestige of Canada and help sell Canadian products % “ Bo 

to the markets of the world. f campaign such as this not only helps Canadian indus- 
Phe campaign is appearing ino magazines and news- tries but also puts money in the pocket of every Canadian 

papers published in various languages ; citizen, One dollar out of everv three we 


thd) cure tilate (1 throuvhout thre world, The earn comes tous asa result ¢ / foreten trade. 


peoples of many lands are told about the Phe more we can sell abroad the mere 
‘yu tlity of ( anadian produc ts and see ¢ alle prosperous “we will be al home. Hoe eal 
adap scenes ihustratine thre ~t produets. sell more and we will sell MOre when the 
Phe advertisements are in keeping peoples of the world are told of the quality 
with the belief of Phe House of Seavram and availability of our Canadian products. 


that the future ofeach business enterprise It is with this obpective that these adver- 


i (canada dsinextricably bound up in the tisements are being produced and published 
future of Canada itself: and that it as in z ° throughout the world. 
a> 


The House of Seagram 
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